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PENNHURST, ee 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 
JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ASCHALL COTTAGE, 
171 S. Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Friends’ parlor meeting at 10.30 a. m. 
M. F.- PASCHALL. 


The “* Waldemawr.” 
MUNCY, PENNA. 


Situated near Penna. and Phila. & Reading R R’s. Through 
trains from New York and Philadelphia. Situation high, grounds 
spacious, scenery varied. Rooms large, airy, with open fire-places, 
ete. A few hours by carriage from Eaglesmere. Address H. M. 8. 
Taylor, Wolf Run, P. 0., Lycoming Co., Pa. 


Th e Clifton, JOSEPH ENGLE, : 


Cor. Atlantic and Connecticut Avs., Atlantic City, N. J. 


The Aberdeen, toneporr, wn. s, 


Will open about June a The house is Gntty on the 


Beach, between the ocean and bay, 
Atlantic City. Trains every ha’ 

— sea water baths, Fine bath’ 
phone. 


6 miles down the beach from 

‘hour. Electric bells, hot and 
, sailing, fishing, etc. Tele- 
Hoop and E. Newport. 


Preston’s Sunnyside, 


WERNERSVILLE, PA., 
Is one of the most delightful resorts on the South Mountains, in 
the midst of an extensive park, bracing air, magnificent scenery, 
appointments excellent. Opens May Ist. For circulars, address 
JAMES H. PRESTON. 


Spring, 1889. 


E are still at our old established piace of busines, 85. Bpring 
Garden Ceect, end axe yespeese to ee on shortest no- 
os all our well known spec: Ladies’ Fine Hand-sewed 


of Ladies fine shoes is in every way calculated 
to ve Spring stock o of our _—. in com completenees quality, 
and style, het gggiemg the lowest possible 
with a first-class art 
Outing and Suede kid shoes, made to order after the latest 


e respectfully solicit t inspection of our stock, before or- 
dering your epeing and emamer shoes, th hly believing our 
style, sand the known durability of our 
against all competition. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF LapIEs’ FINE HAND-SEWED SHOES, 
(Old Stand,) 915 Spring Garden St. 
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OLD E FASHIO O NED Q UAKERIS uM A CONCISE STA TEMENT 
pana RENENESE OF THE 
Henry Longstreth, 740 Fansom St., Philadelphia, has just is- | i 
sued this valuable work by William Pollard, price 25 cents, five VIE Ws AND PRA CTICFS 
copies for one dollar, or ten dollars per 100 copies. He would | s 
also invite attention tothe life of Mary Pryor, by M. P. Hack, OY THE 


‘ . . . j 
pr ce 60 cents, post paid. Also just issued Spurgeon's Address on 


Geonge Pox Pe, 3 copies one Gla, SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


All orders by mail promptly attended to. 
An Address delivered in Friends’ Meeting House, West 





GEORGE W. HANCOCK, Chester, Penna., Eighth Month, 1888. 
REAL ESTATE, By JOHN J. CORNELL. 
Money To Loan ON MORTGAGE. Price, a . 28a ut: 2 el copts, 
. é “ “ hundred, . fk . a - $5.00 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
ee FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
sie : alnut Street, 
Orrices: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue, S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


>. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One ouupe Sem 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO, ©APETAL, $1,000,000. 
OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 3822 CHESTNUT STREET. 
PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 
secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 
amount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Collects Rents. Transacts general Trust 
and Financial Business. All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the 
assets of the Company. Interest allowed on ne 


BENJAMIN MILLER, EDWARD HOOPES, R. T. McCARTER, Jr., GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-President. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor 
DIRECTORS: Thos. Woodnutt, 
Benjamin Miller, Edward Hoopes, Winthrop Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, Chas. z Banes, Alan Wood, Jr. 


Charles Platt, Joseph 8. Harris, Charles Huston, Francis B. Reeves, Geo. D Sy, Wm. = Seem, Chas. P. Sinnickson 
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eS mAeeeeeeseee LA Ne eS eee - Se ee 


This Company furnishes ALL DesiRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has AssEeTs of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUS of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. 3@° ae POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLE Vice Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 
INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 

THE GI RARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. — precisent, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 


Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N, ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW. 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust kept Funds and Investments are separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS, ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 








EWIS’ 98 ces. LYE 
Powdered and Perfumed. 


(PATENTED.) 


The strongest and purest Lye made. Will 
make 10 to 12 lbs. of the best Perfumed 
Hard Soap in 20 minutes without boiling. 
It is the best for disinfecting sinks, 
closets. drains, ete. Photographers’ and 
machinists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and 
nut makers. For engineers as a boiler 
cleaner, and anti-iucrustator. For brewers 
and bottlers, for washing barrels, bottles, 
ete. For painters to remove old paints 
For washing trees, ete , etc. 


PENNA. SALT M’F’G CO., 
General Agents, Philadelphia, Pa, 

HOUSE AND SIGN FAINTING. 

. DURABLE WORK. RELIABLE WORKMEN. 
ELLIS | wn No, Thirty-second gt. 112 N. Tenth Street. 


ENRY | 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUIZDERS. 


JopBina ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPRIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


— 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


STREETS. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods, 
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W. H. JONES, 
Carriage 
Department, 


51933 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA 


I wish to call your attention to the fact that I have opened a 
Carriage and Harness Emporium, at No. 1933 Market S.reet, in 
connection with my Agricultura! lmplement and seed bazaar, in 
which I shall carry a complete line of fine light Wagons, Road 
Carts, Road Wagons, Pleasure Wagons, Buggies and Surries, 

My aim shall be to furnish first-class, reliable work at low 

or .ces, 
Please call and examine the goods, and if you are unable to 
do so. write for prices, which wili be prowptly turnished. 

I have eight different styles of Road (arts, all first-clas3 and 
very low in price 

And the General Agency fr the Celebrated CORTLAND 
WAGONS and BUGGIES, comprising 40 d.fferent kinds. 

W. H. JONES 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 
CORSICANA, TEXAS. 
Established 1872. Incorporated 1884. 


Cabital Stock, $300,000. Surplus, $67,297.32. 
September 1}, 1838). 
ry PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS. 
‘ Atlantic Trust Co., Trustees, New York 
7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES 

All secured by first liens on improved farms of the famons 
Black Waxy Lands of Northeastern Texas. where the mitd cti- 
mate and fertile soil permit the growing of cotton as well us all 
the cereals of the Western States, making it one of the most de- 
sirable Loaning fields of the West. 

The TEXAS LOAN AGENCY guarantees the Prompt Pay- 
ment of the Principal an? Interest of all its securities, payable at 
the National Park Bank New York. 

The business of the Company bas always been conducted by 
able, experienced, and prudent men, as is proven by the fact that 
the capital stock is now seliing for $175—par value $100 A care- 
ful investigation will satisfy the most conservative that these are 
desirable investments for private means, or the funds of schools, 
colleges, or banking institutions. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, General Agents, 
412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA’DA. 


unebie 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 


ASSETS, eG PEe Pe a! $7,803,722 02 
SURPLUS anp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 264,817.65 


SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
entire capital and assets of the Equitable Mo Company. 
Amounts , $300, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 

FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 


RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or through 
any Bank. Also 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 
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ACEDON ACADEMY, 
MACEDON CENTRE, WAYNE CO., N. Y. 
Forty-ninth year opens August, 26, 1889. An old and well. 
known Institution pleasantly located in an intelligent community, 
having two Friends’ Societies. References: Sunderland P 
Gardner, Farmington; Genden T. Smith and William Barker, 
Macedon Centre. 


LEWIS H. CLARK, Principal. 


LUCRETIA M. B. MITCHELL'S 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,— 

5012 Elm Ave., Phila. Directly opposite West Fairmount Park. 
Resident pupils (number limited) receive personal attention in 
preparation of their studies, in deporument, and in the care of 
teeter health. 








[DARLINGTON SE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES. WEST CHESTER, PENNA 

The Thirty-fourth School Year will commence on the 16th of 

Ninth month next. Location healthy and beautiful; Grounds 

extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full; Diplomas granted. 


TERMS: $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 





For Catalogue, giving full particulars, address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pa. D. 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
1889-90. 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 

Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Building much enlarged and improved. A fuii corps of good 
teachers. Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 
ual care. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
CS ees. For Catalogue, etc., address, 

AETHUE H, TomLuvson, Principal, 
Or CrnTu1 G, BosLEr, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Ogontz, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


RIENDS' ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 10th, 1889. Terms for boarding scholars $150 re 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and 
pleasantly located on Long Island, onaneraed San mew 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


CH4 PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellen 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SaMUEL C, CoLLuns, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 





REMOVAL. 


BENJ. H. SMITH, 
LOANS AND INVESTMENTS, 


has removed from No. 119 South Fourth Street, 
and after September 1st will occupy an office in 
the new Girard Building, north-east corner of 
Broad and Chestnut. Address, during August, 
112 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Penna 





ON TGOMER y COUN TY MILK. —CONSH 0- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving familie 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


EWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
RE-OPENS NINTH MONTH NINTH, 1889. 
For circular and other information apply to Jennie T. Eachus 
(during vacation), West Chester Pa., or Lydia P. Dutton, Newtown 
Square, Delawwase ( ay, Penna, 





ARAH E. FELL 's BOA RDING SCHOOL FOR 

sale, with 25 acres well improved Land attached. Has been 
in successful operation 17 years; attendance overflowing; good 
building; beautiful grounds, shady, healthy; excellent water ; 
abundance of choice fruit; $8000. Address SARAH E. FELL, 
Mechanicsville, Buck Co , Pa. 





ANTE D—A T NEWTOWN FRIENDS’ 
School, by the First of the Ninth month, 1889, a family in 

the House, to board Teachers and Pupils. Address Thomas P. 
Bartram or Nathan L. Pratt, Newtown Square, Delaware Co., Pa. 





ANTED—BY A FRIEND, SITUATION AS 
matron, or charge of some department in school or insti- 

tution. Please addres C, Anna Sheldrake, Morton, Penna. 
W4 NTED—A HOME WITH A FARMER FOR 
a boy of 9 years, where he may learn to work. A Friend 


preferred. For further information, address H. J., care of this 
office. 





ANTED—SITUATION BY MAN OF THIR- 

ty (30) who thoroughly understands farming. Good butter 
maker and is handy with tools. Best Reference. Address J.B, 
Daily News Office, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Tailoring. Tailoring. 
Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand. 

109 N. TENTH STREET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Merchant Tailor. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be wnworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. 3@F" When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
adveertisment in this paper.“@a 
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INTELLIGENCER. 
Vol. XLVI. No. 32. 


BE YE THEREFORE PERFECT. 
O THov who only perfect art, 
My pattern without flaw, 
Impress thine image on my soul, 
Teach me thy perfect law. 


The smallest pool reflects the sun 
As clearly as the sea : 

Oh, let thy light illume my mind, 
And it shall mirror thee! 


I cannot keep a perfect course, 
Though straight my bark I steer ; 
For wind and wave, strive how I may, 

Will oft-times make it veer. 


My will and judgment often err, 
And make me blush for shame, 
When humbly I would serve mankind, 
And labor in thy name. 


But, though in all things else I fail, 
Sweet Spirit from above, 
Brood o’er my heart, help me to grow 
Perfect in faith and love. 
—J. W. H. H., in Christian Register. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
EVIDENCES OF THE UNIVERSAL IN- 
DWELLING OF THE SPIRIT OF 
CHRIST. 

“Gop made of one blood all men to dwell on the 
face of the earth.” ‘“‘ He is no respecter of persons ; 
in every nation, kindred, tongue, and people he that 
feareth him and worketh righteousness shall be ac- 
cepted of him.” His “ grace that bringeth salvation 
hath appeared to all, teaching that denying ungodli- 
ness and worldliness, we must live soberly, right- 
eously, and godly in this present world.” This grace 
teaches, and it teaches every one, no exclusion, no 
heathen cut off. It is the Christ within “for know 
ye not that He is in you, except ye be reprobates.” 
He is God’s gift for man’s salvation to the very ends 

of the earth. “ He teaches his people himself.” 

A poor daughter of Africa who had escaped from 
bondage in the South and made her way to New 
York, astonished those into whose company she was 
cast by the depth of her spiritual understand- 
ing. They closely questioned her. She must have 
read her Bible. “She could not;”—must have at- 
tended meetings and heard it expounded ; “ no, not at 
all.” From whence, then, had she derived her heav- 
ealy knowledge? Her simple response, “It ’peers 
the Spirit teaches,” might form a text for the better 
learned to dwell upon and profit by. 
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JOURNAL. 
Vol. XVII. No. 863. 


Conversing with one who had for years resided 
among the Indians, upon the immediate Divine 
revelation of the Father in the Spirit of the Son to 
the hearts of the children of men, she responded 
she was a firm believer in it; had seen too much of 
it among the poor wanderers of the forest to have a 
shadow of a doubt. There was a little boy in their 
school who was taken sick, and seemed to be declining. 
She had promised his mother in case of illness she 
would notify her. The distance to the mission, with- 
in about two miles of which the mother resided, was 
fourteen miles, but there was a river they could not 
cross, 80 had to go round, making a travel of forty 
miles to get there. 

The messenger despatched arrived in the night. 
The matron at the mission had him retire to rest. At 
break of day she was surprised by the arrival of the 
poor mother with her hair disordered, in mourning 
style, hanging down over her face and shoulders. 

She said “ her boy was going to die; she knew it, 
for the Great Spirit had told her so in the night.” 
In tender love he had made it known to her and sent 
her there to be prepared for an early journey. 

The prudent matron had her eat her breakfast ere 
telling her “she apprehended it wasso, asa messenger 
had come for her.” When she arrived at the school 
the child was much worse. His mother said she 
would not interfere with their treatment, but she 
wanted to sit quietly by him ’till he was released 
from the body. This she did, and just ere the close 
she desired to have him in her arms. She held him 
until the vital spark fled, when she broke forth in a 
heart-rending wail of woe. “I never,” said her 
friend, “ pitied anyone so much in my life.” 

She gave me another interesting detail of a cir- 
cumstance that occurred at the lava beds. 

A white man, not a Christian, took pity upon 
some of the cruelly abused natives and offered to 
send them to a place of safety. He procured a large 
wagon and they loaded in. Ere they left one of the 
chiefs said, “ The Great Spirit bastold me I must not 
go in this way,” so he alighted. Another chief with 
the same remark followed bim. 

All left the place and very soon every one in the 
wagon was shot down and killed, while the two 
chiefs who had heeded the inspeaking voice were un- 
harmed. They escaped through the woods by some 
paths pointed out to them. 

What are these if not instances of revelation to 
the daughter of Ethiopia and the sons of the Red 
man? while volumes are filled recording instances of 
it to the white. 
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Past, present, future, are all one with him, “ with 
whom there is no variableness or shadow of turn- 
ing,” who willeth not the death of him that dieth, 
but would have all return, repent, and live. He 
never brought a human being into this world with 
out providing a way for its salvation. He is justice, 
and could not lose and would not. 

He is mouth and wisdom, tongue and utterance to 
those he annoints, appoints, and sends forth as his 
ambassadors. He gives them words for utterance. 

Daniel Wheeler when in Philadelphia was asked, 
“ How it was he could go among the savages in the 
South Sea Islands, where the other missionaries did 
not dare to, and had cautioned him not to, and hold 
meetings and preach the gospel fearlessly and be 
treated with so much kindness and love?” He re- 
plied, “They spoke of that which they knew not 
themselves.” He proclaimed that which he knew 
and his hands had handled of the Word of Life— 
salvation by the washing of regeneration and renew- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, that Grace which bringeth 
salvation and hath appeared to all, teaching the de- 
nial of all ungodliness and worldly lust. 

The writer of this heard him say, “I have asked 
the poor islanders in the South Seas if before they 
had seen the face of a missionary they had not felt 
convicted for doing wrong and they have answered 
as Adam did of old, ‘ we did, and were afraid.’ ” 

That fear was raised in their hearts by the Holy 
Spirit—the Teacher “the eye shall see, the ear hear, 
and that cannot be removed into a corner”’—the 
Christ within. If all would heed the voice and turn 
from doing, saying, or thinking that which caused 
the fear, and follow the true Guide, they would be led 
out of all evil into all good and they would know it 
to be the hope of glory. 

“ The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom,” the fear of 
doing wrong, and “ to depart from evil is understand- 
ing.” “If thou doest well shalt thou not be accepted, 
and if thou doest not well sin lieth at the door.” 

This bruiser of the serpent’s head appears in 
very early life. I know a little boy who told. his 
mother he went to a jar of cakes intending to take 
one, but a voice said to him, “ Don’t doit.” To her 
inquiry if he did he replied emphatically, “ No, the 
voice said ‘ don’t.’ ” 

This inspeaking word which was in the beginning 
with God and was God, by whom all things were 
made and without whom nothing was, is Life the 
Light of men, the true Light that enlighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world, no omission of 
heathen, no election in favor of professed Christians, 
but every man, 

Conscience is not a sufficient guide, for it can be 
warped, “seared as withared-hotiron.” It requireth 
an enlightened conscience, one illuminated by the 
Light of Christ to walk by. Paul was not wronging 
his, for he acted with all good conscience when he 
was persecuting Christ and putting to death his 
brethren. A Light from Heaven shone round about 
him and he was instructed, scales fell from his eyes 
and he saw what the Lord required of him. 

How derogatory to the character of our Heavenly 
Father to believe and advocate the belief that he 
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ever created and brought into existence any one with- 
out providing for him a way of entrance into the 
realms of everlasting rest. Would he give Light 
enough for condemnation and not enough for salva- 
tion? Would he consign to eternal punishment for 
not believing that they had never beard or had any 
way of hearing? 

Cannot you who are natural parents convey to 
your children what you desire? can you not make 
them comprehend clearly your wishes or commands, 
and will you deem your power to be greater than his 
who made the universe, and doubt his ability to 
communicate his behests to the workmanship of his 
own hand? 

What make ye your God to be? Mine is omnipo- 
tent, omnipresent, omnific, omniscient. He is good- 
ness, mercy, love, light,even that Light that enlight- 
eneth every man that cometh into the world, and 
will give him power if he will accept it, and codperate 
with it to become a child of God, to “ work out his 
soul’ssalvation with fear and trembling before him.” 

When our blessed Redeemer was in the prepared 
body in which he came to do the Father’s will, as it is 
recorded: “ Lo! I come, in the volume of the Book it 
is written of me todo thy will, Oh God! and a body 
hast thou prepared me,” he said he came to bear 
witness to the truth. In that testimony he declared 
“flesh and blood profits nothing, the words that I 
speak unto you they are Spirit and they are Life.” God 
is a spirit and they who worship him must worship 
him in Spirit and in Truth ; so it is the inward spirit- 
ual worshipers, not the outward ceremonial formalists 
that are acceptable to him. 

If people would cease from their own contrivances, 
give up their own self-will, and look to the Lord for 
guidance in his lights they would see light and have 
fellowship one with another; his manifestations to 
them would be clear and glorious. 

“Cease from man whose breath is in his nos- 
trils, for what is he to be accounted of.” Turn from 
his planning and willing not only in the suggestions 
of others but from them in thine own heart, “cease 
Oh! man from man within thyself.” Self—thy Agag 
—the great King of thy Amalekitish nature must be 
hewed in pieces before the Lord, and the best of the 
sheep and oxen, which in disobedience thou hast 
kept under a pretense of sacrifice just as if anything 
of thy own would be acceptable to him when he had 
condemned it to utter destruction, be slain. Know 
that “obedience is better than sacrifice, and heark- 
ening than the fat of rams.” Listen to the instruc- 
tion of the Most High. He will show thee the way 
of salvation for thyself and those denominated poor 
heathen who,“ not having an outward law area 
law unto themselves. God teaches his people him- 
self and he cannot be removed into acorner.” “ By 
grace ye are saved (and that appears to every one) 
through faith that works by love, to the purifying of 
the heartand that not of yourselves, it is the gift of 
God.” 

There need not be so much of man’s continuing to 
consign our fellow probationers to eternal punish- 
ment. The gospel, the power of God unto salvation is 
preached in every creature, All are under the tender 
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care of him “ who never errs in vision, or stumbles 
in judgments, who seeth not as man seeth, whose 
mercies endure forever, are renewed every morning, 
and are over all his works.” Let the poor heathen rest 
there. 

“ Where much is given much is required,” so you 
high professors look to it. “ Not every one that saith 
unto me Lord! Lord! shall enter the kingdom, but 
he that doeth the will of my Father in Heaven.” 

Winona, Ohio. E. 8. Leeps. 


Editorial Correspondence. 
AMONG FRIENDS IN WESTBURY AND 
PURCHASE QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


Ir remains with the scribe and the printer to settle 
the question why a name nowhere to be found 
among the towns on the line of the New York and 
New Jersey railroad should be given in last week’s 
paper, as the stopping place for a visit that afforded 
your correspondent so much enjoyment. By count- 
ing the strokes (which not unfrequently has to be 
resorted to), Narmet is easily translated Nanuet, 
which it should have been. The reader will excuse 
this interpellation, and follow us through the remain- 
der of the visit among Friends of Long Island. The 
First-day School at Jericho, as has been stated, con- 
venes an hour before the meeting for worship, and it 
is worthy a visit from those who are starting new 
schools. The plan of exercises differs somewhat from 
others with which we are familiar, but is excellent. 
After the usual quiet at the opening, the Scripture 
lesson for the day is read alternately, verse by verse, 
the superintendent reading the first, and all the 
school in concert following with the second, and so 
on to the end of the lesson. This holds the attention 
of the school, and impresses the subject of study more 
forcibly upon the minds of the scholars. Then they 
separate into classes, the adults remaining in the seats 
occupied. We did not go among the classes, as the 
time was brief, but had a short exercise with the 
adult class, At the re-assembling of the school, in- 


dividual watchwords were recited, every one down | 


to the smallest child in the school giving a text of 
scripture or an appropriate selection from one of our 
best writers. Theinterest manifested in this exercise 
was most encouraging. 

The meeting held at 11 o’clock followed the ad- 
journment of the school with little interval between. 
The body of the house, which is large, was well 
filled, and the meeting soon settled into a reverent 
silence. 

John Onderdonk of New York sat in the seat oc- 
cupied by that eminent apostle of our simple faith, 
Elias Hicks, in the early part of the present century. 
The testimony handed forth by him on this occasion 
was earnest and helpful, citing to faithfulness in 
little things as the first duty laid upon us. These are 
near at hand, and if well performed will prepare the 
way for more enlarged service. In the communica- 
tion that followed, the same line of thought was pre- 
sented, and all were exhorted to maintain in the in- 
tegrity of its first unfolding the vital doctrine so 
fearlessly proclaimed from these galleries in the 


earlier time that loving obedience to the revelation 
of the Divine will bring peace and salvation to the 
soul, making us one with the Father. In the after- 
noon a meeting of the New York branch of the Phil- 
anthropic Union was held at Westbury. The day con- 
tinued dull and threatening, with sudden showers, 
which deterred many from atending both in the morn- 
ing and the afternoon. Yet there was a fair repre- 
sentation of Friends interested in the work of the 
Union. Two papers were read. The first, on Intemper- 
ance, was prepared for the occasion by Joseph Bo- 
gardus, and the other, on Tobacco, by John L. Griffen. 
Both subjects were ably presented, and listened to 
with much interest; as all were on one side, there 
was little discussion, though some portions of the 
paper on Tobacco, were objected to by a few, who 
thought they were too personal. The general senti- 
ment prevailed that both were evils which cannot be 
too strongly testified against. : 

These old meeting-houses of Jericho and West- 
bury are landmarks in the history of the Society of 
Friends in this country, every beam and board and 
panel is instinct with memories of the struggle be- 
tween the letter and the Spirit—dogma and revelation, 
—and we who are living at a time when a clearer, 
calmer understanding of that controversy can be 
reached, may well agree to thank God and take cour- 
age. Since, through the faithfulness of the few, the 
many have been preserved, and the testimony to the 
freedom of the gospel and its power to save the 
earnest seeker after the truth is, as of old, reverently 
believed in and promulgated. On Second-day 
morning we return to New York by the same route 
that brought us to the pleasant homes of these friends 
among whom the days of our sojourn have been so 
delightfully, and we trust profitably spent. The 
rains of the past few days have left the meadows and 
low places pools of water, and prevented farm opera- 
tions. The clouds are still threatening and we are 
glad to reach our destination without serious interrup- 
tion from the elements. 

On Third-day morning we take the cars for Rye, 
in West Chester county, and the nearest point to 
Purchase meeting. The day is close and sultry, and 
the distance 24miles. We pass through the closely 
built portions of the city by a tunnel bridged over at 
the street crossings and open between. It is of mas- 
sive masonry with two tracks; the constant flashes 
of light succeeded by darkness, is not pleasant to the 
eyes, and after perhaps three or more miles we 
emerge into the open country, to find ourselves steam- 
ing along among the suburban villages that overlap 
each other, in a continuous line of human habitations 
of every conceivable description including the squatter 
among the rocks in the yet ungraded parts of the 
outlying districts. 

At Woodland Cemetery we pass the city limits 
and are among green meadows, groves, and orchards. 
Mt. Vernon, New Rochelle, Larchmont, are some of 
the towns at which the train stops, all pretty and 
offering quiet homes with nice country surroundings 
to the families of those engaged in business in the 
city, but the distance seems long for the more closely 
confined who have to make a full day at the desk or 
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counter. The road is only a short distance from the 
sound, we feel the cool breezes, without which the air 
would be sultry. Mamaroneck, at which we stop, is 
a place of importance. Some very wealthy men have 
their homes here, which gives it a more aristocratic 
reputation, well borne out by the fine liveries waiting 
at the station. Not much of the place lies in view of 
the railroad. We are met at the station and find a 
cordial welcome in the pleasant home of our friends. 

The select meeting of Purchase Quarter is held in 
the afternoon. We attend and are surprised to see 
how large it is. All the representatives answered to 
their names except one. Frances J. Newlin was 
present with a minute from the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends held at Green Street, Philadelphia, setting 
her at liberty to visit in gospel love the Quarterly 
Meetings of Purchase and Duanesburg, and other 
meetings as way opens. The welcome given her was 
extended also to those present from other meetings 
without minutes. In this meeting we realized more 
fully than is often experienced, the value that such 
occasions may be to those composing them, who 
stand as the watchmen on the walls of our Zion, and 
who need the helpful word which if free expression 
is not withheld, will often strengthen and encourage 
the fainting ones, carrying out the injunction of the 
Apostle “ Bear ye one another’s burdens and so 
fulfill the law of Christ.” We felt it a great privilege 
to share with the friends the good words of encour- 
agement that were handed forth. 

On Fourtb-day, at 11 o’clock, the Quarterly Meeting 
assembled for worship; the rains that had been 
almost continuous with occasional thunder and light- 
ning, poured down in increasing violence, yet the 
meeting was large, and the testimonies from first to 
last were heard with evident interest in which all 
present seemed to havea share. The vital principles 
which lie at the foundation of the Christian faith, the 
love with which our Heavenly Father welcomes the 
returning wanderer, the joy and peace there is to be 
found in the path of obedience, were all presented 
with earnest exhortations to faithfulness to every 
manifestation of duty. 

The business meeting followed,and the order was 
much the same as that observed at Westbury, the 
same queries were answered, with much the same 
record. An interesting report of Chappaqua Insti- 
tute was read, showing that the school is in a 
flourishing condition. Loving words of encourage- 
ment were spoken, and Friends were exhorted to be 
faithful in the maintenance of the discipline which 
in the several particulars queried after was intended 
to be a hedge and protection to the best life. 

When the meeting closed, the rain and thunder 
were too violent for those who lived at a distance to 
venture out, but after a time there was a let-up and 
all started homeward, most of them to return again 
in the evening to attend a Temperance Conference, 
at which the papers presented at the Westbury 
Meeting were read and considered. It was a satis- 
factory meeting. 

Fifth-day morning was the Youths’ meeting. A 
continuance of the rain made no perceptible differ- 
ence in the number present, though the roads were 





dreadfully washed. The usual silence seemed on this 
occasion to fall upon the assembly as the Father’s 
benediction and was as the bread testified of by the 
great Teacher which cometh from God and satisfy- 
eth the hunger of the soul. There was much open- 
ness in the Gospel message. The young were cited 
to the life of the Blessed Jesus, beginning with his 
childhood and following through the various circum- 
stances of his wonderful career. They were en- 
treated to take him for their example and pattern, 
and through obedience to the divine voice find accept 
ance .All the testimonies were upon the same line of 
thought, and were listened to with the deepest in- 
terest. Itwas a favored season, and many could say “it 
was good to bethere.” After meeting we rode to Port 
Chester to spend a little time with our friends near 
that place. 

The weather continued too damp and cloudy for 
outdoor enjoyment and we were obliged to forego 
the pleasure we had anticipated in going through 
the ravine near by along which are located busy in- 
dustries that find an outlet for their productsin the 
great marts of the world. 

Back to New York in the afternoon ofthe next 
day, and to Philadelphia the day following, and we 
are at home having spent nearly two weeks among 
the Friends of Westbury and Parchase Quarterly 
Meetings, and enjoyed the hospitality of their homes 
and the privileges of their religious assemblies, to 
all of which we were welcomed with a cordiality 
very precious to our hearts, 


Eighth month 4th, 1889. b. SoM 








YEARLY MEETING ADVICES. 


Some advices given forth from time to time by the 
Yearly Meetings of Friends for New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, held alternately at Burlington and 
Philadelphia. 

1726. Dear Friends: We may understand that 
Eli had experience of Divine Knowledge, and a true 
sense of the Lord’s call to Samuel. He also advised 
well, yet for want of restraining his sons, destruction 
came upon his house and it was said “ The Glory is 
departed from Israel; therefore in the fear of the 
Lord do we admonish all parents and guardians to 
restrain your children and not indulge or maintain 
them inthe vain modes or customes of the times, nor 
to suffer them to associate with evil company, and 
if they will not otherwise be reformed, then the 
overseers, or other Friends should deal with them. 
But if that does not prevail, the offenders are to 
have notice to be at the next succeeding Monthly 
Meeting, in order to be further dealt withal, accord- 
ing to our Discipline, as Friends in the Wisdom of 
Truth shall see proper, and in like manner, parents 
or such as shall have the tuition of children, ought 
to be cautioned, and dealt with if they neglect their 
duty and willingly indulge the youth in extravagan- 
cies or superfluities. But it is hoped that these re- 
peated cautions will so strengthen their hands, and 
excite their authority, that they be more watchful, 
and the youth more observant than to require such 
dealings. 

And it is further advised that all parents and 
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masters of families do use their utmost care and en- 
deavors to keep their youth duly to meetings, and to 
pervent the indecent stragling abroad of their child- 
ren and servants, especially on the First Days, and 
other times allowed them to attend meetings. And 
to keep them out of all tumultuous crowds, or gather- 
ings of rude people, whether got together by beat of 
drum or otherwise. 

1762. Apprehending it will be one means of dis- 
couraging mixed or clandestine marriages in future, 
and also conducive to the relief of the Society: It 
is agreed that the children of such who have mar- 
ried contrary to the Rules of our Discipline, and 
either of them remain out of membership with us, 
should not be esteemed strictly as members of our 
Religious Society until application made by them- 
selves or their parent or parents and they be re- 
ceived as such; nevertheless as some tender regard 
appears due to them, it is desired that Friends have 
a watchful care over them to advise and caution in 
the Wisdom of Truth, when they see occasion, and 
should declare they are not of us, in case any scandal- 
ous conduct should bringa blemish on the Society, 
and justly called for censure. 

1781. The exercise and weighty concern which 
has rested on this meeting for several years past for 
the religious education of our youth, hath been at 
this time lovingly revived, showing it to be a subject 
claiming the unremitted labor and care of Monthly 
and Quarterly meetings and all faithful Friends in 
their respective stations. 

1694. Dear Friends: Whatsoever exercises we 
may meet withal, for the sake of our constant Testi- 
mony to the Truth in all manner of conversation, 
and tothe end that we may not faint in our minds, 
let us consider Him who endured such contradiction 
of sinners against himself, who took up the cross, 
and despised the shame, and is now sat down at the 
right hand of the throne of God. 

1706. Advised, that none professing Truth may 
keep company with women in an unseasonable and 
unseemly manner, which has not a tendency towards 
virtue, but rather as a snare of the enemy taking oc- 
casion thereby to beget hurtful lusts in the heart, 
which greatly war against the soul, and have brought 
many toruin before they have been aware. And 
that none accustom themselves to vain and idle com- 
pany, sipping and tippling of Drams and Strong 
Drink, in Inns or elsewhere: For though such as 
use that evil practice may not suddenly be so far pre- 
vailed upon, as to be Drunk to the greatest degree, 
yet they often inflame themselves thereby, so as to 
become like ground fitted for the seeds of the great- 
est transgressions, and some that have had the ex- 
ampleof virtuous parents, have from such begin- 
nings in corners, arrived to a shameless excess, to 
the ruin of themselves, their wives and families, and 
scandal of that Holy Name by which they have 
been called. 

1719. Advised, That such be dealt with, who 
are given to excess of drinking, swearing, cursing, 
lying, unlawful or unseemly keeping company with 
women, or any other scandalous practices. 

Where any professing Truth, are guilty of any 


gross or notorious crimes, or such other disorderly 
and indecent practices as shall give or occasion pub- 
lic scandal, such after dealing with by the overseers, 
or other Friends, as above advised, and directed, if 
they are brought to a sense thereof, either by such 
dealing, or by compunction, or true light in them- 
selves, (which is more commendable) ought to appear 
as soon as possible at the monthly meeting where- 
unto he or she belongs, and to the end that the 
scandal may be removed and our Holy Profession 
cleared, as much as in them lies, there to acknowl- 
edge the offence, and condemn the same in writing, 
under his or her hands to the satisfaction of the said 
meeting, and letsuch acknowledgement and condem- 
nation be published by the said meeting, in such 
a manner as that it may probably reach as far and 
become as public as the offence hath been. But if 
the offence committed be only against the church, 
and not of public scandal, in that case acknowledge- 
ment and condemnation by the party under hand, 
and the same entered in the Monthly Meeting Book 
only, is sufficient, without further publication. 


From The Friend, (Philadelphia.) 


EARLY MEETING-HOUSES OF FRIENDS. 
(Conclusion from last week.) 


FAIR HILL MEETING. 
Tue first mention we find made of this meeting is by 
a minute of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, in the 
Twelfth month, 1702, viz. : 

“Some Friends living distant from the meeting, 


between this and Germantown and Frankfort, pro- 
posed the building of a meeting-house near the Half- 
Way Run. The meeting after considering the mat- 
ter, thought fit to leave it to the neighborhood of 
Friends thereabouts, if they think themselves able 
to go on, without the assistance of Friends in the 
town, who are at present building a meeting-house, 
and cannot help them, unless they defer it to another 
year.” 

“A piece of ground containing four acres was pur- 
chased in 1703 by Nicholas Waln and John Good- 
sonn, for the sum of £8, current money, of Pennsyl- 
vania, by the direction and appointment of the mem- 
bers, or persons belonging to the Monthly Meeting of 
the people of God called Quakers, in Philadelphia, 
and by them held in trust ‘ For the benefit, use, and 
behoof of the poor people of the said Quakers be- 
longing to ye said meeting forever, and for a place to 
erect a meeting-house and school-house on for ye use 
and service of ye said people, and for a place to bury 
their dead,’ on which was afterward erected Fair 
Hill Meeting-house.” 

This land was bounded on the northwest by an- 
other tract of land of 20 acres, which came into the 
possession of Friends by the will of George Fox. 
“For a meeting-house and a school-house, and a 
burying place, and for a playground for the chil- 
dren,” ete. 

There was considerable difficulty in getting the 
land located, and the title does not appear to have 
been fully confirmed to the Monthly Meeting of 
Philadelphia until the year 1767, seventy-seven years 
after the death of George Fox. 
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The meeting-house was erected probably in 1706, 
as a minute of Second month, 1707, mentions it as 
being completed ; also that a bill was presented “ for 
fencing a little burying ground at Fair Hill, which 
was allowed and ordered to be paid ; David Lloyd 
and Anthony Morris are desired to enquire into the 
conveyance of the said house and ground at Fair 
Hill.” 

Tenth month,1759. “The meeting being informed 
that some convenience is wanting at Fair Hill Meet- 
ing-house the better to accommodate the holding of 
their meeting and school there, Isaac Zane (et al.) are 
desired to view the same, and after conferring with 
Friends of that meeting to get what is necessary 
done.” 

First month, 1761. “The Committee reported a 
bill for repairs, and building a partition in Fair Hill 
Meeting-house, which was approved.” 

This house does not appear to have been used as a 
meeting-house much after the beginning of the pres- 
ent century ; for in the allotment of property to the 
different monthly meetings in 1817, there was as- 
signed “to Green Street Monthly Meeting the four 
acres of land at Fair Hill, on which was the old 
graveyard, and all the buildings including the brick 
kitchen attached to the stone farm house, which was 
erected for Fair Hill Meeting-house.” 

This venerable structure, in which many of the 
ancient worthies delivered their gospel messages, was 
obliged to give way to the march of improvement, 
and was removed in 1888 to allow of the opening of 
Cambria street. 


TWELFTH STREET MEETING ( Western District.) 

We can scarcely close the imperfect sketches of 
the early places of worship of Friends in Philadel- 
phia without briefly alluding to the Twelfth Street 
meeting, which, although not one of the primitive 
meetings, holds a prominent place at the present day. 
A brief abstract of the title to the lot of ground upon 
which the house now stands may be of interest. It 
is as follows: 

23rd of March, 1681. “ William Penn, Esq., Pro- 
prietary and Governor, sold to George Rogers and 
Francis Rogers, of Ireland, each 2500 acres of land, 
to be laid out in the Province of Pennsylvania.” 

In 1683 George and Francis Rogers sold their re- 
spective interests to George Collett, who, by his last 
will and testament, bequeathed all his lands in Penn- 
sylvania to his two grandsons, Nathaniel and Joseph 
Pennock. 

In 1787 a Deed of partition was executed to Joseph 
Pennock, for “ Lot of ground in Philadelphia, laid 
out and surveyed in the right of Francis and George 
Rogers, in the city of Philadelphia.” 

Sixth month 15th, 1794. “ Deed of Joseph Pen- 
nock to George and Isaac Pennock for Lot on High 
and Chestnut Streets.” 


Fifth month 27th, 1809. “ Deed of Isaac Pennock 


and Wife to Samuel Bettle, Joseph Scattergood (et al.), 
Trustees, for ‘all that Lot on the West side of Twelfth 
Street between High and Chestnut,’” Xc. 

In the Second month, 1809, a committee of Phila- 
delphia Monthly Meeting was appointed “to take 
into consideration the present local situation and 
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general circumstances of Friends in this City,” who 
recommended a conference of the three monthly 
meetings on the subject. 

At the next monthly meeting the following minute 
was made: “The Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 
having for some time past held their Meetings for 
Worship and Discipline in the House on Mulberry 
Street, and the Market Street meeting-house being 
thereby of little use, we have agreed that the Lot on 
which it stands be laid off in suitable building lots, 
and disposed of nearly agreeable to the following 
terms, viz.: The present buildings on the ground to 
be reserved to Friends, and taken down as early as 
may be practicable. 

“ The proceeds of the sale might be properly vested 
as follows: One-third in the purchase of Ground so 
situated as may be most likely to be useful to Friends 
of the Meeting in each District. Twelve thousand 
dollars, or more if necessary, may, with the materials 
of the present Market Street Meeting House, or the 
proceeds of them, be appropriated to the erection of 
a Meeting House on some of the ground proposed, to 
be in the Middle District, so far Westward as to ac- 
commodate the families of Friends who may be resi- 
dent in that Quarter,” &c. 

In the same year a lot of ground was purchased of 
Isaac Pennock and wife on the west side of Twelfth 
Street, between High and Chestnut Streets; contain- 
ing in front on said Twelfth Street, 112 feet, and in 
length or depth 132 feet. 

In the Third month, 1811, the attention of 
Friends was directed towards the establishment of 
another meeting, etc., and a committee appointed to 
consider the matter, who reported in the Fifth month 
following, viz.: “It is desired that Friends of the 
three monthly meetings will promote the building of 
a Meeting-house on the lot on Twelfth Street, be- 
tween Chestnut and High Streets, agreeable to our 
present conclusions.” 

Tenth month 29th, 1812. “A Meeting House 
having been erected agreeably to the conclusion of 
this Meeting in the Sixth Month of last year, on 
Twelfth Street, and nearly finished.” A committee 
was appointed to consider the subject of opening a 
new meeting there, who reported viz.: “ They agree 
to propose that meetings for worship be held there 
on the morning and afternoon of the First days of the 
week : to begin on the first First-day in the Fourth 
Month next,” which was approved, and endorsed by 
a minute of the Quarterly Meeting. 

Fourth month 29th. “The meeting in the Meet- 
ing House on Twelfth Street was opened and held at 
the time agreed upon.” 

The first monthly meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia for the Western District was held there the 16th 
of Third month, 1814. 

J. W. Lrrprncorr. 





OruErs sometimes appear to us more wrong than 
they really are, because we ourselves are not right in 
judging them.—Dillwyn’s “‘ Reflections.” 





Tue best hearts are ever the bravest.—Laurence 
Sterne. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON No. 81. 
E1gHTH MONTH 18TH, 1889. 
SAUL REJECTED OF THE LORSD. 


GOLDEN TExT:—‘ Because thou hast rejected the word of the 
Lord, he hath also rejected thee from being king.’”’"— 
I. Samuel 15: 23. 


ReaD I. Samuel 15: 10-23. 

In chapter 13 we have an account of the first viola- 
tion of the Divine will by Saul. A considerable 
time must have elapsed between that occasion and 
the one which forms the subject of our present les- 
son. 
The Amalekites had been hostile to the people of 
Israel during their journey from Egypt. They were 
a nomadic tribe occupying the peninsula of Sinai, 
and had continued to be the enemies of the Israel- 
ites after they had settled in Canaan. Our lesson to- 
day is a tale of bloodshed and cruelty committed by 
Israel, as was believed by the prophet Samuel, at the 
, command of Jehovah. As has been before said of 
the time of which we are now studying, “ Might 
made right,” and the Heavenly Father was regarded 
as showing favor to one part of the human family, 
while he condemned another portion to utter de- 
struction. These thoughts of God are fast giving 
way under the spread of the blessed gospel of Jesus, 
and the spirit of love and compassion that it incul- 
cates. 

It repenteth me, etc. This is often declared of God 
in the Old Testament. We must accept it as show- 
ing how important it was then, as it is still, for those 
whom our Heavenly Father designs to use as his in- 
struments to be faithful in carrying out that which 
he gives them to do. It was the want of this faith- 
fulness that brought Saul under condemnation, and 
gave occasion for Samuel to use the expression. 

It grieved Samuel. They whom our Heavenly 
Father sends forth as messengers of his word to the 
people are grieved and very sorrowful when those to 
whom they go are careless and indifferent, and show 
an unwillingness to hear and accept the message. 

Saul came to Carmel. This is a famous mountain 
of Palestine, forming the extremity of a range of 
hills which extend northwest from the plain of Es- 
draelon, and terminate in a steep promontory over- 
looking the Mediterranean Sea. 

When thou wast little in thine own sight. It was only 
after Saul, proud of his royal position, and relying 
upon his own judgment and resources, set aside the 
counsel of the Lord, that he lostthe Divine favor; 
and this shows us that no matter what place we may 
hold in the eyes of men we must “ keep little in our 
own sight.” We see, too, that though we may have 
been made new men and women by the Divine 
power, and prophesy in his name, yet all may be 
taken from us, and the last state be worse than the 
first, if we do not mind the light which has been be- 
stowed upon us. 

Hath the Lord as great delight, etc. The custom of 
offering burned sacrifices was a remnant of old pagan 
ceremonies, originating among tribes scarcely civil- 
ized and preserved in the ceremonial of the Israel- 
ites. To this hideous usage they attached great im- 
portance, but Samuel had already been led a long 
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way beyond this darkness when he declared to Saul, 
“ Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams.” 


Faithfulness is success, and yet we often find it 
difficult to face public opinion and live up to our con- 
victions. It has been said that the fools of one gen- 
eration are the wise men of the next, and history 
has proved that no reformer has escaped the sneers 
of his own time and his own people. We, plodding, 
every-day travelers along the road of life, who are 
not reformers, nor rulers, nor conspicuous persons in 
any way, find it difficult always to walk the path laid 
out for us, because of the scoffs and sneers of a few 
little people around us. We are turned aside from 
our way, and thereby fail of the sure reward that 
faithfulness, even in little things, will surely bring to 
us. This faithfulness seems such a little thing to talk 
about, and a man may think he is ready to yield it 
to his Father, until some hour comes when, like Saul, 
he stops, the warning voice rises in his ear, but he 
turns from it,—he makes idle promises to it of future 
atonement,—and he follows, with the people’s voice, 
in the forbidden way. Let us earnestly strive after 
a willing heart to do our Father’s commands, know- 


ing of a surety that in that way only can we find 
peace. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 


We do well to consider the great significance of 
the lesson before us. We are shown how easy it is 
for one who is called from comparative obscurity to 
fill some important place in the nation, to become 
exalted above measure and turn his back upon those 
to whom he owes his advancement. History has 
been constantly repeating itself since that time, and 
it is well to note how Saul tries to flatter Samuel by 
the greeting he extends him, possibly hoping to be 
spared the rebuke which his own sense of the posi- 
tion in which he had placed himself by disobeying 
the instruction he had received might provoke. We 
see him coming to meet the prophet with the bold 
assertion on his lips ‘“‘I have performed the com- 
mandment of the Lord. The people have spared the 
best of the sheep and the oxen to sacrifice to the 
Lord thy God in Gilgal,” claiming no part or lot for 
himself or his subjects in the God of Israel to whom 
the sacrifice was to be offered. We are loathe to be- 
lieve this is the same Saul who, when told that the 
Lord had chosen him to be the ruler of the nation, 
queried why one from the smallest tribe and the 
least in his father’s house should have been selected ; 
his modest demeanor, and close adherence to the in- 
structions of Samuel, quietly returning to the care of 
flocks, until the time of his public presentation as 
the king who had been anointed to rule over Israel, 
gave hopeful promise of fitness for the trust. 

We see, too, how necessary it is faithfully to ob- 
serve and perform the duties and obligations connec- 
ted with the office or position we are called tu assume, 
and the need for us to be obedient to the law or rule 
of action that is required. Our Heavenly Father 
gives to every intelligent being a sense of what he 
requires, that in the life he lives he may by obedi- 
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ence thereto know of being accepted. And the great 
truth that stands for all time and for all conditions 
of men, is made the one foundation of Divine accept- 
ance, “To obey is better than to sacrifice and to 
hearken than the fat of rams.” If this could be held 
up as the higher truth concerning the relation of 
man to his Maker in an age when every favor from 
him was sought through outward sacrifice, and the 
acknowledgment of every blessing was through the 
same channel, how much should we value the lesson, 
coming down as it does from high antiquity as the 
best thought of prophet and teacher in the ancient 
time, and how worthless do all the rituals and set 
performances that are still observed appear when 
considered in the light of the revelation God is con- 
stantly making of himself to the human family, and 
of the worship which is acceptable in his sight. Let 
us heed the instruction; it can never cease to be 
man’s highest duty. 
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THE ‘‘COUNTRY WEEK” WORK. 
Tue Children’s Country Week Association, of this 
city, has sent its report of the year’s work closing 
on the 8th of Fourth month last. Its total revenue 
was $14,611.07, derived chiefly from contributions,— 
$12,743.86. The expenditures were chiefly payments 
for boarding, $8,705.18, for transportation, $3,218.42, 
and for free excursions, $1,841.15. The report says 
that the total number of persons sent out in the 
summer of 1888 was 4,512. By far the greater part of 
these were sent to the country, the number being 
3,693 children, and 232 adults, and their average stay 
being 7} days, while 51 adults and 41 children were 
sent to the sea-side, for an average stay of eight days. 
“On invitation,” 411 children and 66 adults were 
sent out for average stays of twelve days. The large 
majority of the children have been entertained as 
usual at thirty or forty farm-houses within a radius 
of thirty-five miles around Philadelphia, the charge 
for board being from two to three dollars a week. 
The “ day excursion ” work was quite extensive, no 
less than 20,000 persons having had the advantage of 
this “outing” foraday. In some instances child- 
ren’s picnic parties, mission school bands, etc., were 
furnished with transportation to the park or the 
surrounding country ; but tickets were mainly given 
to poor mothers, and furnished them an outing with 
their babies on the boats of the Delaware or Schuyl- 
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kill, at the Zoo, or amongst the greenery of the 
Dairy, or the playgrounds of Fairmount. 

The “ invitation” list for 1888 was larger than 
ever before. Through friends in Vineland and Ham- 
monton, N.J., a number were again invited there, 
while to Lewisburg, Pa., 145 went, and to Muncy, 94. 
The experience of those interested in these parties 
was so satisfactory that committees of codperation 
have been formed both at Lewisburg and Muncy to 
make the work there permanent in its character. 

The report says that the children “ are often very 
troublesome, as children must be, but they are also 
appreciative of the kindness they receive, and the 
good deeds of those who entertain them are rehearsed 
over and over in the city homes.” Often, the names 
of members of families in the country “are honored 
household words in families where they are only 
known through the little member who went out ina 
country week party for a brief summer holiday.” 

Of the practical good done by this excellent 
charity there can be no question. Tochildren, whose 
physical strength builds up quickly, and whose re- 
covery from disease is wore quick than that of adults, 
the advantage to health is very great. A week inthe 
country may help a child as no medicine could. 








We have received the printed “ Extracts” from 
the minutes of New York Yearly Meeting held Fifth 
month last. The record is quite full, including all 
the reports of committees, the epistles received from 
other yearly meetings, etc., and makes a pamphlet of 
94 pages. The proceedings of the annual meeting of 
the First-day School Association are appended, mak- 
ing 43 pages. 

Very careful statistics of membership are pre- 
pared and presented regularly to New York Yearly 
Meeting. The report of this year shows the whole 
number of members of the yearly meeting is 2,903. 
Of these the majority are in Westbury Quarterly 
Meeting, (which includes New York City and Brook- 
lyn), the number being 1,609. The other five quar- 
terly meetings are all small, varying in numbers 
from 141 (Duanesburgh), to 442, (Purchase). The 
changes of the year made asmall loss, but this is 
wholly on account of deaths. The gains were: births 
11, request 20, certificate 19, total 50 ; the losses were : 
deaths 56, resignations 6, removals 21, total 83. 
There are 24 First-day schools, with an attendance 
of 622. 


Ar the Monthly Meeting held at Green street, 
Philadelphia, Seventh month 18th, Frances J. New- 
lin, a minister, was granted a minute to visit in gos- 
pel love the Quarterly Meetings of Purchase and Du- 
anesburg, in New York, and some other meetings, as 
way opens. The service will probably require about 
six weeks for its accomplishment. 
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DEATHS. 

BORTON.—While on a visit at Toledo, on Sixth month 
16th, 1889, Nathan Borton, Sen., from near Fayette, Ohio, 
in the 79th year of his age; a member of Battle Creek 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, and a minister for over 40 
years. 

He was born in Burlington county, N. J., in 1810, re- 
moving to Fulton county, Obio, in the year 1835. He was 
possessed of many sterling qualities, mild and pleasant in 
disposition. In his convictions of right and wrong he was 
open and firm, and in the society and community in 
which he lived his loss will be greatly felt. His departure 
was sudden, yet peaceful, and he leaves a wife and five 
children to mourn the loss of a loving husband and father. 


CHAMBERS.—Seventh month 29th, 1889, Mary Bro- 
sius, Jr., daughter of S. Barnard and Mary B. Chambers, 
members of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
aged 6 months, 24 days. Interment, Kennett Square, Pa. 

CLEMENT.—At Sea Girt, N. J., on Sixth-day, Seventh 
month 26th, 1889, Hannah C., widow of the late William 
W. Clement. 

After months of patient suffering our loved one has en- 
tered into the rest that remaineth for those that love Him. 
Her life has been one of unselfish devotion to others. In 
times of sickness or distress she was always ready to re- 
spond to the call, often overtaxing her strength. A birth- 
right member of our Society, she has for many years been 
connected with the Camden Monthly Meeting, at which 
she was a regular attender so far as her failing strength 
would permit. Always quiet and retiring, such was the 
strength and firmness of her character that she influenced 
for good all with whom she came in contact. 

The funeral took place on Third-day, the 30th. Inter- 
ment at Springfield Meeting. 

“And I heard a voice from Heaven saying unto me, 
Write, Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth! Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labors; and their works do follow them.’’—Rev. 
14: 13. H. B. 8. 


FUSSELL.—At her residence in Spiceland, Henry 
county, Ind., on the morning of Seventh month 19th, 1889, 
Susan, eldest daughter of Dr. Bartholomew and Lydia M. 
Fussell, and granddaughter of Bartholomew Fussell, Sen., 
a well-known minister of the Society of Friends. 

The life of our departed sister was made rich by what 
she gave away. Amongst the wounded, the sick, the ne- 
glected, the poor, and the fatherless, her beneficent activ- 
ities absorbed her life. 

During our late Civil War she had charge of several 
hospitals in the South and West, becoming the Clara Bar- 
ton of that region. Later, she took charge of soldier’s or- 
phans, caring for them as a mother, educating and estab- 
lishing them in life, and finally adopting one as her own. 
She then turned her attention to the children of the Alms 
House of Henry county, Ind. These children were placed 
under her charge, and in good private homes she found 
places for as many as she could. The remainder she edu- 
cated in the best manner possible, retaining them until de- 
clining health obliged her to resign them to a successor. 
In blessing others, she was herself blessed with sufficient 
means to carry out every object she undertook, and she 
also called to her aid the services of one of her nearest and 
dearest of kindred. A volume could not record her good 
deeds nor adequately portray the benign influence she ex- 
erted. For heroic devotion, and for nobility and eleva- 
tion of character she was a rare example, and it will long 
be treasured as one of the most precious possessions of 
those who knew her consecrated life, L. 


HARVEY.—At Wilmington, Del., Sixth month 27th 
1889, Hannah G., widow of the late Evans Harvey, in the 
73d year of her age; an elder of Wilmington Monthly 
Meeting. 

With sincere sympathy for all in affliction, and an ear 
ever open to the call of the needy, her right hand knew 
not what her left hand did. In the service of elder her 
clear sense of right gave value to her counsel. 

The tender and loving wife of adevoted husband, their 
home, in his lifetime, was the centre of a generous hospi- 
tality, where by her genial manner and the loving kind- 
ness of her nature, she endeared herself to all, and be- 
came the sought out and beloved companion of young and 
old. Faithfully aiding her husband in the endeavor to 
train their children in the path of right, truly do they now 
“rise up and call her blessed.” 

Thus doing her work while it was day, she has left us 
for “‘ her reward.” 

Life’s blessings all enjoyed, 
Life’s labors done. A.M. H. 


HOOPES.—In West Philadelphia, Seventh month 28th, 
1889, Ella Mershon, wife of William Passmore Hoopes. 


LAFETRA.—In Baltimore, Md., Eighth month Ist, 1889» 
Jane B., daughter of the late Jacob Lafetra, of that city, in 
her 74th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends held at Green street, Philadelphia. 


NEWBOLD.—In Langhorne, Pa.,Seventh month 28th, 
1889, Sarah, widow of Elisha Newbold, in her 90th year. 

REID.—In Philadelphia, Seventh month Ist, 1889, Mary 
Rebecca, youngest daughter of Philip and Edith A. Reid, 
and grandchild of William P. Reid, of Reading Pa., aged 20 
months. 

VAIL.—On the 25th of Seventh month, 1889, Catharine 
S. Vail, widow of the late Stephen Vail, of Plainfield, N. 
J., in the 84th year of her age. 

Truly it may be recorded of our beloved friend that 
her life-work was that of a humble Christian. Purity, 
gentleness, practical goodness, fulness of love and charity, 
with tender regard for the feelings of others, characterized 
her movements in every position which she occupied. In 
early life by yielding to the monitions of conscience she 
was preserved in the pathway of innocence and peace and 
in maturer years she became a useful member in our Reli- 
gious Society—an earnest advocate for the pure principles 
and testimonies which we profess to uphold. Under the 
guidance of the Father’s hand and leaning upon him for 
strength, she was qualified to discharge the services de- 
volving upon her as Overseer and Elder of the meeting to 
which she belonged. She was meek and modest yet fear- 
less and faithful in the expression of her truest convic- 
tions. A tender sympathizer in the sorrows and a ready 
participator in the joys of her friends. 

Gifted with discriminating powers of intellect, her 
judgment and views were often appealed to—these being 
based upon the experiences and serious thoughts of an ac- 
tive and checquered life, gave to her counsels a weight of 
influence, and even the reproofs of instruction adminis- 
tered in a kind and loving spirit could not offend. Pa- 
tient under the proving seasons of affliction her faith and 
trust in the goodness and mercy of our Heavenly Father 
were strong and unwavering—and as the physical powers 
gradually declined she sweetly rested in the arms of Di- 
vine love, a reliance which had been her staff and stay 
through a long and eventful life, enabling her to meet the 
passing trials'and bereavements allotted her with quiet 
resignation wherein she could adopt the language, “It is 
of the Lord, let him do as seemeth to him good.” 

The sustaining power of the great central thought of 
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Deity, “ Thou art mine, and I am thine,” was closely with 
her as she passed through the valley where rested the 
shadow of Death, and she could look upon the close of all 
sublimary things with an eye of faith that a mansion was 
prepared for her in the kingdom of our Father, where sor- 
row and sighing shall be no more. Thus in perfect peace 


her purified spirit passed to the enjoyment of eternal 
blessedness. C. 


Eighth month 1st. 


WILLETS.—At Bayside, Long Island, Third month 
24th, 1889, Robert Willets, after a painful illness, which he 
bore with patience and resignation to the Divine will unto 
the end, in the 64th year of his age. 

He was a life-long member of Flushing Monthly Meet- 
ing, holding a number of important trusts, for which he 
was very competent, and his loss is deeply felt by its mem- 
bers. When his health permitted he was generally in at- 
tendance. 

Being possessed of a very large estate, he made very 
judicious bequests, not only to public institutions, but also 
to his relatives and friends. 

His funeral was largely attended and suitable testimo- 
nies were given on the solemn occasion. E. H. B. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SOUTHERN FRIENDS. 


In reading the interesting account of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, 1844, etc., it has occurred to me that 
it might be of some interest to give a list of meetings 
as they formerly existed in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina Yearly Meetings, both of which went with the 
other body of Friends, except some few like Asa M. 
Janney and Henry Clarke’s family, who transferred 
their rights to more distant meetings. Henry, in 
1833, and Mary Maule Clarke, in 1829, with their 
young son, in this way became members of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, then 
held on Cherry Street, of which Mary’s sister, Eliza- 
beth Maule, was a member, and acknowledged as a 
minister. The latter afterwards married Thomas 
Peart, and later, Joseph Davis, a minister of the Val 
ley Meeting. Another sister resided in Philadelphia, 
being the daughter-in-law of Samuel Bettle, Sr., and 
a member of that branch of Friends. In 1851, having 
removed to Baltimore, the Clarke family were cer- 
tificated thither. 

Among some pamphlets and papers formerly be- 
longing to D. F. Wharton, I find a list of Friends’ 
meetings printed in 1805, by which it appears that 
Virginia Yearly Meeting was held alternately at 
Wain Oak and Blackwater. It was composed of 
Cedar Creek and Blackwater Quarterly Meetings. 


The former had three monthly meetings, viz.: Hen- | 
rico, held at White Oak Swamp, composed of Curles, | 


Wain Oak, and Richmond Meetings; Cedar Creek, 
of Cedar Creek, Caroline, and Genets ; South River, 
of South River, Seneca Hills Creek, Goose Creek, 
(but not the present one of that name), Upper Goose 
Creek, and Banister. 


The two Monthly Meetings of Blackwater Quarter 


were Blackwater, which embraced Blackwater, Bur- 
leigh, Stanton, Gravelly Run, and Sea Conck ; and 
Western Branch, which included Western Branch, 
Summerton, Black Creek, Bennet’s Creek, Vick’s, and 
Jobnson’s. 








The Yearly Meeting for North and South Caro- 
lina and Georgia at that time alternated at Symon’s 
Creek and New Garden, and had five quarterly meet- 
ings, as follows: 

1. Eastern Q. M. Composed of five monthly 
meetings: Piney Woods, (including Piney Woods 
and Beach Spring); Sutton’s Creek, (including Sut- 
ton’s Creek, Old Neck, and Wells) ; Symond’s Creek, 
(including Little River, Symond’s Creek, Newbegun 
Creek, and Narrows); and Rich Square, and Jack 
Swamp Monthly Meetings. 

2. Contentney Q. M. Composed of two monthly 
meetings: Contentney, (including Contentney, Tar 
River, Neuse, Bear Creek, Turner’s Swamp, and 
Naughuty) ; and Core Sound, (including Core Sound, 
Clubfoot Creek, Upper Trent, and Lower Trent.) 

3. Western Q. M. Composed of four monthly 
meetings : Cane Creek, (including Cane Creek, Holly 
Spring, Rocky River, Tyson’s, and Pee-Dee) ; Spring, 
(including Dixon’s, Spring, and Eno); Centre, (in- 
cluding Centre, Marlborough, and Providence) ; and 
Back Creek, (including Back Creek and Euwary.) 

4. New Garden Q.M. Composed of six monthly 
meetings: New Garden, (including New Garden, 
Reedy Fork or Hopewell, Upper Reedy Fork or 
Dover, and Bull Run or Sherborn) ; Deep River, (in- 
cluding Deep River, Muddy Creek, and Blue Creek) ; 
Deep Creek, (including Deep Creek and Hunting 
Creek) ; Springfield, (including Springfield, Piney 
Woods, and Burke’s Fork) ; Westfield or Tom’s Creek, 
(including Westfield, Chestnut Creek, and Reedy 
Island); New Hope, (including New Hope or Nolli- 
chucky, Lost Creek, and Limestone.) 

5. Bush River Q. M. This had three monthly 
meetings,—the first two in South Carolina, the third 
in Georgia, as follows: Bush River, (including Bush 
River, Mud Lick, Henderson’s or Allwood, Rocky 
Spring, Raybourn’s Creek, Charleston, and Ediston) ; 
Cane Creek, (including Cane Creek and Padgett’s 
Creek); and Wrightsborough, (including Wrights- 
borough, and two meetings held by permission at 
William Farmer’s and Williams Creek.) 

At several of the places named above, in North 
Carolina, including Piney Woods, Rich Square, Neuse, 
Naughuty, Cane Creek, Rocky River, Spring, Provi- 
dence, Centre, New Garden, Dover, New Hope, and 
Lost Creek, meetings are still held, I believe, by the 
“ Orthodox” body of Friends. But the pressure of 
Slavery broke up most of the old meetings named in 
the list, and the members moved West to the newly 
opened Northwestern Territory—Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois,—by scores and hundreds. = 


Tue view which seems to be the sole fitting one 
for our estimate of Christ is that which regards him 
as the regenerator of humanity. His coming was to the 
life of humanity what regeneration is to the life of the in- 
dividual. This is not aconclusion doubtfully deduced 
from questionable biographies, but a broad, plain in- 
ference from the universal history of our race.— 
Frances Power Cobbe. 


He that loses by getting, had better lose than get. 
— Wm Penn. 











For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
DECORATIVE ART OF THE EARLY 
CHRISTIANS. 

One of the most striking examples in all history of 
the influence of a great epoch is seen in the differ- 
ence between the Roman art, which immediately 
preceded, and was contemporary with the Christian 

Era, and the Decorative Art which followed it. 

I speak of the Decorative Art only; for at first 
there was neither architectural nor pictorial art, ex- 
cept the small chapels in the catacombs, with their 
decorations. 

Did one doubt the Scriptures or the interesting 
and instructive writings of the early Christians, 
whose fragmentary writings are still preserved, these 
indelible records have left for themselves a history as 
convincing as language. 

There was but little true Art in the debased Ro- 
man period referred to. Rome, with her wealth and 
power, had conquered Greece the home of Art. She 
had brought to her own cities the splendid genius of 
the Greek artists, but in a few generations her act 
reflected the sensuous and utterly corrupt life of the 
Empire. Very far from the truth and harmony of 
the Greeks seems much of the Roman Art at this 
time, overloaded with ornament, indelicate in con- 
ception, and faulty in construction. Its rich and 
magnificent appearance, the lavish display of pre- 
cious marbles and gems, with platings and filagree of 
gold and silver affords but little real pleasure to those 
whose eyes are open to see the spirituality of Art, 
for the soul of the true artist is wanting. 

It is but a step from this barbaric splendor to the 
narrow, stifling catacombs of the early Christians, 
that were at first only confused and narrow, blinding 
shafts and passages in the black tufa rock. 

Here it was that in fear and trembling were 
brought the mangled remains of their beloved mar- 
tyred dead, and deposited with prayerful hope and 
trust in the narrow openings which soon honey- 
combed all the walls. 

As time went on and the city of the dead in- 
creased in size, wider passages were made, and before 
some tomb, whose silent occupant had been more 
heroic, or whose death had been more conspicuously 
cruel than others, a more open space made a chapel, 
where they could unite in prayer for strength to sus- 
tain them in their suffering lives. A modest inscrip- 
tion adorned the flat stone closing the opening, and 
sometimes a painting. Simple, and often insignifi- 
cant as these were, they bear the clear stamp of a re- 
generated age. 

Says a distinguished writer on Art: “ The una- 
dorned simplicity of the manners of the early Chris- 
tians, the spirituality and purity of their conception 
of the Divine, their conviction of the utter worthless- 
ness of all earthly things,could not be more clearly 
shown than by these burial places of the first Chris- 
tian centuries.” While many of the decorations of 
the catacombs are merely symbols of the faith, they 
are interesting as marking the advance to greater 
things, while some of them, as early as the third cen- 
tury, are very beautiful. The decorated atrium of 
the tombs of Nereus and Domitilla, and of Calyptus 
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are among these. Very rarely the suffering death of 
the martyrs is represented ; the tone of the decora- 
tion is cheerful, and the inscription full of love and 
peace. 

At first there was but little pictorial art. “ Thou 
shalt make unto thyself no graven image,” and “ Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God in spirit and in 
truth,” was accepted in its literal meaning. Later, 
scenes from the life of Christ were depicted, Christ 
the good shepherd, and the miracles, giving bread to 
the hungry, and healing the sick, and raising the 
dead, all loving and tender events in His life, were 
treated with deep feeling. Sometimes the quality of 
the work is crude, but its refinement of sentiment 
gives it a touching interest. 

The sarcophagi as early as the fourth century are 
beautifully decorated. Upon the decline of sculpture 
in the Roman Empire, the Christian art of ivory 
carving no doubt arose. Yet there was the same 
marked distinction as in all branches of art. While 
the Roman marbles were at the best reproductions 
of Greek art, the ivory carving had a fresh life. 
Scenes from the life of Christ were designed upon 
book covers of the scriptures, in the same manner 
as the censular deptychs, and exquisitely wrought. 

After the recognition of the Christian religion by 
the State, and when the Christians were allowed to 
worship in the Basilica, the adaptation of these 
halls of justice gave the first impetus to Christian 
architecture. In these early basilica churches the 
mosaic which had been hitherto used only as pave- 
ment arose in new beauty on the walls, in pictorial 
art, with decorative borders. 

In these, as in the wood carving, there is the 
same conscientious care, the same feeling of trustful 
repose, the same earnest purpose. Their work was 
now to them, not so much a memorial as a votive 
one, and the deeply religious sentiment which in- 
spired it was “ for the Glory of God.” 

Under the reign of Constantine and the Byzan- 
tium sway Christian art suffered a change in the 
East, from the simplicity of earlier times ; again it 
reflected the character of the people. The dazzling 
array of gold and jewels with the gorgeous fabrics of 
the East, with the Pagan influences are not really 
Christian art any more than the ceremonies of the 
Pagan rites and Jewish ritual of to-day are a part 
of the Christian religion. Yet the decorative art in 
what was called the Western Empire, especially in 
France and Northern Italy, did not at first share this 
deadening influence. Beautiful illuminated missals 
and painting on ivory are preserved in the Biblio- 
teque Nationale in Paris, made at this time, and also 
in the Vatican. The earliest are the best; many of 

them in motive and color seem to contain the 
rythmic harmony of the antique. 

And as the early Greek art with its changes cul- 
minated in the Hermes of Praxiteles, the Zeus of 
Phidias, the frieze of the Parthenon, and the altar 
of Pergamon, so early Christian art led to the loftier 
creative art, which is nearest akin to the Deity, in 
the Last Supper, the Sistine Madonna, the Immacu- 
late Conception, the Entombment of Christ,the Dome 
of St. Peter’s,the Campanile at Florence, and the 
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heavenward lines of the Gothic cathedrals. When 
we consider how many of these works of the earlier 
times were executed by those who often in bod- 
ily stress and pain, were “toiling while others 
slept,” crushed under tyranny, and broken by con- 
tinued persecutions, without hope of reward or rec- 
ognition of fame, following only the Divinity that 
stirred within them “ For the glory of God,” as they 
comprehended it, we are fain to believe that some- 
thing of the same votive spirit, earnest, self-sacrific- 
ing, and intense, shines through their work which 
afterward animated the great souls of Savonarola and 
Melancthon, Luther and Fenelon, George Fox and 
William Penn. These earlier workers were the ad- 
vance guard for the age which could best compre- 
hend pictorial representation, and through this be 
awakened to the Christian religion in its purity, its 
simplicity, and its beauty. 
E. H. ATKINson. 
Seventh month 19, 1889. 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 

Last week’s issue of Friends’ Review reprints from the 
North American Review the article “Why Am I A 
Quaker?” (which we copied nearly in full from the 
same periodical, Sixth month, 15), and gives the name 
of Dr. James E. Rhoads, (President of Bryn Mawr 
College), as its author. As printed in the North 
American Review, it was signed with the initials “J. 
A. R.,” and this precluded us from assigning its 
authorship to Dr. Rhoads. Our readers doubtless 
read the article with satisfaction, and it may be agree- 
able to them to know from whose pen it comes. 

—In announcing the opening of a new volume, 
Friends’ Review, (edited by Dr. H. Hartshorne), says: 
“We have no love for traditional routine; and we 
believe in progressive and rightly aggressive, evangel- 
izing, missionary Quakerism. But we believe that 
George Fox, William Penn, and their associates were 
essentially right in their doctrines and principles of 
action ; the question of moment now being as to the 
application of those principles to the changed cir- 
cumstances of our day. And we do not believe that 
the cause of Truth, the extension of the kingdom of 
Christ, will be advanced by the Society which was 
founded by George Fox reversing the substance and 
outcome of his testimonies, and, on the plea of 
“proving all things,’ going back to experiments the 
proof of whose practical failure of good has been over 
and over again obtained. On one subject especially, 
of late, it has been painful to differ from some whom 
we love and respect highly; namely, the pastoral 
question. But, with strong convictions, growing 
stronger as the debate and the practical trial of the 
new system have been going on, it would not have 
been honest to withhold our sympathy from those 
who believe that the innovation now urged and intro- 
duced in several quarters is radically opposed to the 
spirit of primitive Christianity, and threatens the 
very existence, with any measure of true unity, of the 
Society of Friends.” 


Ir is well to think well: it is divine to act well.— 
Horace Mann. 


THEIR ANGELS. 


My heart is lonely as heart can be, 

And the cry of Rachel goes up from me 

For the tender faces unforgot 

Of the little children that are not ; 
Although I know 

They are all in the land where I shall go. 


I want them back in the dear, old way ; 

But life goes forward and will not stay: 

And He who made it has made it right. 

Yet I miss my darlings out of my sight. 
Although I know 

They are all in the land where I shall go. 


Only one has died. There is one small mound, 
Violet-heaped, in the sweet grave-ground. 
Twenty-years they have bloomed and spread 
Over the little baby-head : 

And I know,—I know, 
She is safe in the land where I shall go. 


Not dead. Only grown up and gone away. 
The head of my darling is turning gray, 
That was golden once in the days so dear, 
Over for many and many a year: 

But lo! I know 
She’s a child in the land where I shall go. 


My bright, brave boy is a grave-eyed man, 
Facing the world as a worker can. 
But I think of him now as I had him then, 
And I press his cheek to my heart again ; 

For so, I know, 
I shall have him there where we both shall go. 


Out from the Father and into life: 

Back to His breast from the ended strife, 

And the finished labor. I hear the word 

Of Him who at once was child and Lord; 
And so, we know, 

It will be in the land where we all shall go. 


Given back, with the gain! The secret this 

Of the blessed Kingdom of children is. 

My mother’s arms are waiting for me ; 

I shall lay my head on my father’s knee: 
For so, I know, 

I’m a child myself where I shall go. 


The world is troublous, and hard, and cold; 

And men and women grow gray and old. 

But back of the world is an inner place 

Where still their angels behold God’s face ; 
And lo, we know, 

That only the children can see Him so. 


—A,. D. T. Whitney. 


ACROSS THE WHEAT. 
You ask me for the sweetest sound mine ears have ever 
heard ? 
A sweeter than the ripples’ plash or trilling of a bird, 
Than tapping of the raindrops upon the roof at night, 
Than the sighing of the pine-trees on yonder mountain 
height ; 
And I tell you, these are tender, yet never quite so sweet 
As the murmur and the cadence of the wind across the 
wheat. 


Have you watched the golden billows in a sunlit sea of 
grain, 

Ere yet the reaper bound the sheaves, to fill the creaking 
wain? 
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Have you thought how snow and tempest and the bitter 
wintry cold 

Were but the guardian angels, the next year’s bread to hold, 

A precious thing, unharmed by all the turmoil of the sky, 

Just waiting, growing silently, until the storm went by? 

Oh! have you lifted up your heart to Him who loves us all, 

And listens, through the angel-songs, if but a sparrow fall, 

And then, thus thinking of His hand, what symphony so 
sweet 

As the music in the long refrain, the wind across the 
wheat ? 


It hath its dulcet echoes, from many a lullaby, 

Where the cradled babe is hushed beneath the mother’s 
loving eye. 

It hath its heaven-promise, as sure as heaven’s throne, 

That He who sent the manna will ever feed His own ; 

And, though an atom only, ’mid the countless hosts who 
share 

The Maker's never-ceasing watch, the Father’s deathless 
care, 

That atom is as dear to Him as my dear child to me ; 

He cannot lose me from my place, through all eternity. 

You wonder when it sings me this there’s nothing half so 
sweet 

Beneath the circling planets, as the wind across the wheat ! 


—Margaret E. Sangster. 


STRENGTH. 


Be strong to-day ; the world needs men 

Of nerve and muscle, heart and brain, 
To war for Truth and conquer Wrong. 

The fight is on ; the foes combine ; 

The order passes down the line, 

“ Quit you like men; be strong.” 


Be strong: the world hath also need 
Of feet to ache and hearts to bleed, 
Burdens there are to bear along, 
But, though the end we may not see, 
"Tis not the meanest destiny 
To bear and to be strong. 


Be strong, but not in self. Go whence 
The breathings of Omnipotence 
Shall sweep the nerve-strings full and long, 
And from their impulse shall arise 
Those deep, celestial harmonies 
That comfort and make strong. 


And Patience, too, must come, to rest 

Within thy striving, throbbing breast 
That thinks to-morrow all too long, 

Thus filling out in breadth and length 

The perfect character—for strength 
Unbridled is not strong. 


Yes, Right must win, since God is just ; 
Our hardest lesson is to trust, 

But His great plan still moves along. 
To-day is but the chrysalis 
That bolds to-morrow ; feeling this, 

Be patient and be strong. 


Each hath his mission. If it be 
My lot to toil, but not to see 
The fruits which to my toil belong, 
I know One whose all-seeing eye 
My humblest task shall! glorify, 
And He shall make me strong. 


— Walter Taylor Field, in Union Signal. 


GAINING THE CONFIDENCE OF CHILDREN. 


Ons of the first things necessary to gain the confi- 
dence of children is to show confidence in them, to 
believe in them—not to suspect them, but to take it 
for granted that they will do right. Nearly all chil- 
dren like to make confidants of some one, but they 
also like to do it voluntarily. A confidence cannot 
be forced, even in the case of a little child, any more 
than a flower can be caused to bloom by picking open 
its petals. In the right atmosphere of love and sym- 
pathy, a child’s confidence will almost always unfold 
as naturally asa flower inthesunshine. But achild’s 
nature resembles a flower in its sensitiveness, and its 
development and confidence must come from within 
outward. There is no surer way to prevent a child 
from giving its confidence than to seek to compel it 
todoso. Let children have their own little secrets, 
their own little plans, their own little possessions, 
and respect and defend them. 


I once knew the mother of a large family of sons . 


and daughters, who in a most unusual degree was 
made the confidant of her children. From the little 
one of six, who always wanted to hide his marbles 
in her best handkerchief-box, to the oldest son with 
his first love affair burdening his heart, every one 
confided his joy or his grief to “ mother.” One inci- 
dent that I witnessed in her house gave me the key to 
the secret of this influence, and taught me a lasting 
lesson. Two of her boys came‘to her one day witha 
childish quarrel on hand. One complained, “ Moth- 
er, Harry has kept the door of the big barn closet 
locked for ever so many days; he stays in there by 
himself, and will not let any of the rest of the boys 
see what he is about; be has been writing notes and 
putting them in the post-office, and we think you 
ought to make him tell what he is doing.” The 
mother looked at Harry, who stood waiting to defend 
himself, and his little secret, if necessary. She saw 
no sign of guilt or embarrassment in his face, only a 
questioning as to whether she would suspect him as 
his brother had done. She asked, “Has Harry any 
of your playthings in there?” “ Were any of you 
using the room before Harry took possession of it ?” 
“No.” “Well, then,let Harry alone; he has aright 
to it, and has a right to have a little secret all to him- 
self if he wants to.” After the boys had gone I said 
to her, “Are you really not afraid some mischief may 
be brewing in that big barn closet?” “No,” she re- 
plied, “there was no guilt in Harry’s face, and if 
there had been I should not have compelled him to 
divulge his secret just then. By and by, when he is 
ready, I know he will tell me all about it.” 

Speaking afterward with this mother on this sub- 
ject, she said, “I never compel my children to tell 
me about their own little affairs. I am always ready 
to listen and sympathize with them, and they know 
I love to have them tell me of their thoughts and 
doings, but I never suspect them. I never open 
their letters nor ask to see those they write, nor look 
in their private drawers or boxes. I let them know 
that I regard their private affairs and possessions as 
sacred, though I show them that I appreciate any 
and every confidence they place in me. As acon- 
sequence, I feel that I am made the recipient of their 
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most sacred confidences whenever the time and their 
hearts are ripe to give them.” 

In these last words lies a profound suggestion— 
when the time and the heart are ripe. All who have 
observed the workings of their own hearts know 
that a confidence cannot be given except under 
certain conditions. There are thoughts and feelings, 
and experiences, conflicts, doubts, hopes, fears, tem- 
tations, which we cannot bear to share with any 
human being, no matter how closely bound to us by 
the ties of nature and affection. Any attempt on the 
part of any one to wrest a confidence from us only 
shuts our hearts and lips more tightly. Yet the time 
comes when we need and seek a loving heart into 
which to pour the sorrows and perplexities, or the 
joys and hopes, of our own. To whom do we natu- 
rally turn under such circumstances? To the criti- 
cal, the censorious, the self-constituted adviser, the 
curious-minded? By no means, but to the unsus- 
picious, incurious one, whose love for us is constant 
and vivifying as the sunshine; to the one who will 
sorrow with us or rejoice with us, as the case may be, 
but who will not take advantage of our confidence to 
impose upon us his or her own decisions, opinions, 
or will-power, or in any way infringe upon that spir- 
itual liberty which is as dear to the heart as physical 
liberty to the body. 

One very common cause of the withholding of 
confidence on the part of children in regard to their 
doings or plans, is the habit on the part of parents of 
wishing to dictate or control in matters that are 
really of no importance except to the child. Every 
child likes to plan its own affairs, and where there is 
no question of wrong or right involved, he should 
not only be allowed, but encouraged todoso. Yet 
there are many parents—and we find the same ob- 
trusive quality in many who are not parents—-who 
cannot hear any plan proposed or discussed without 
at once wishing to suggest or dictate, and who at- 
tempt to impose their will or their ideas on their 
children and everyone else. To children of a sensi- 
tive nature, with, perhaps, weak will-power, it is 
really exasperating, and often has a most injurious 
effect upon their tempers, to be constantly taking 
their affairs out of their hands and directing them. 
Mary wants a new epring dress of a certain color, and 
made a certain way. There is really no reason why 
she should not be allowed to have it as she wishes ; 
but the mother, fond of directing other people, ob- 
jects to the color, and argues against, and finally ve- 
toes, the pattern desired. The young girl’s wishes 
are overborne in the matter, and she has a dress that 
she does not like and caunot enjoy wearing. The 
mother, perhaps, never thinks of the matter again; 
it really was of no moment to her in the first place ; 
it was only her love of dictating and directing that 
caused her to interfere at all. But the young girl 
will long for the time to come when she need no 
longer consult her mother abont her dress. Willy is 
fixing up his playroom, and has certain plans for put- 
ting up shelves and hooks for his tools and other 
possessions. In an unguarded moment he confides 


his plans to his mother or father, and is at once over- 
whelmed with advice to change the whole plan, and 
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arrange everything in an exactly different way. The 
= will be that his next plans he will keep to him- 
self. 

As a teacher I have often been called upon to 
study the characters of children or young girls who 
seem to wear an impenetrable mask, concealing their 
real feelings, wishes, and plans from every one. In 
nearly every case I have had reason to believe that 
the cause of this lay in the too constant surveillance 
and dictation of parents who, in their mistaken so- 
licitude, wished to oversee and direct every trifling 
act and plan of the child’s life. Shrinking from op- 
position and argument, the child finds refuge in con- 
cealment, and thus is destroyed the element of frank- 
ness which is such a safeguard and also such a beau- 
tiful trait in the young.—Helen E. Starrett, in The In- 
terior. 


THE NAZARENES OF THE DANUBE. 


In Southern Hungary and Servia,a body of Chris- 
tians under the name of Nazarenes, has sprung up 
during the last fifty years, recruited almost entirely 
from the poor and ignorant, but yet marked by much 
earnestness, spirituality, and simple adherence to 
scripture truth. The movement appears to have 
arisen in Switzerland, and to have spread to Hungary 
before the year 1848. The sect early came into con- 
flict with the authorities, but persecution only in- 
creased its number. It has always been difficult to 
ascertain the true strength of the Nazarenes; but in 
1875 there were between sixty and seventy congre- 
gations of them in Hungary, and the Hungarian 
Minister for Worship estimated their numbers at 
from 6,000 to 10,000. 

They feel themselves to be an humble and un- 
learned people, and are afraid of being drawn away 
from the simple truth of the Gospel, by which, above 
all things, they desire to abide. This feeling restrains 
them from much intercourse with their fellow-Chris- 
tions, and brings them into some narrowness of view ; 
but on all hands they are allowed to be a sincerely 
devout people, maintaining a high degree of broth- 
erly love and Christian conduct amongst themselves. 
The Scriptures—the New Testament in particular— 
form the one foundation of their Confession of Faith. 
They practice the two sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper as “ signs to remind true believers 
of the death of Christ, and to strengthen them in the 
faith,” and attach great importance to them. The 
Nazarenes acknowledge Christ alone as the Head of 
the Church, and have no appointed ministers. Their 
simple meetings often take place in private houses. 
Times of silence, hymns, prayers uttered at the im- 
pulse of the Holy Spirit, and the reading and ex- 
pounding of the New Testament, occupy the hour or 
ao for which the meeting lasts. 

But it is, perhaps, in their Christian practice, even 
more than in their doctrine and worship, that the 
Nazarenes, who seek to restore the original purity of 
Christianity, shed forth, amid the darkness of Eu- 
rope the light of simple Gospel truth. In their 
friendliness to one another, they seem, to the out- 
sider, to share all things in common, as did the early 
Cliristians ; but they are careful never to encourage 
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lazinessor shiftlessness. Their principles undeniably 
exercise an ennobling influence over their lives. 
Truthfulness is placed in the forefront of Christian 
virtues. They expect their yea and nay to be be- 
lieved implicitly, and firmly refuse oaths. This pre- 
vents them serving as soldiers, and they also decline 
to serve, on the ground that the Christian faith for- 
bids them to fight. Though in civil matters some 
of the most peaceable inhabitants of the Empire, 
paying taxes and taking little part in politics, as a 
matter of conscience, they have always preferred 
martyrdom to compliance. Their protests have been 
made with moderation and firmness,and many of 
their young people have endured inhuman tortures 
rather than swear or fight. The Austro-Hungarian 
Government, in 1869, while not exempting them 
from military service, allowed the term of service to 
be worked out in the military hospitals if the refusals 
were upon conscientious grounds. This order was 
withdrawn in 1875, and a new regulation compelled 
them to bear arms, if necessary, under legal con- 
straint. When these means are exbausted, a special 
report is to be sent to the Minister of War, stating 
when the party in question joined the sect. 

A few Nazarenes have crossed the Danube and 
become Servian subjects. Persecution has followed 
them. In 1877 three of their number were sen- 
tenced to death by a court-martial for refusing to 
serve as soldiers, and for nineteen days they were 
hourly expecting to be led forth to execution. At 
last the sentence was commuted to twenty years’ 
solitary confinement, in heavy chains, in the fortress 
of Belgrade. A gentleman who was allowed by the 
kindness of the Governor to visit them, found them 
heavily chained among a thousand convicts—fine, 
tall, strong fellows, simply bearing their punishment 
without one word of complaint or the slightest token 
of retraction. Truly they were noble confessors of 
their faith! It was only in January, 1881, that the 
survivors were released by the personal order of the 
Prince, upon the intercession of the wife of a distin- 
guished member of his Government. 

In November last twelve men and seven women 
were committed for trial, on the charge of publicly 
professing and spreading the Nazarene faith, the pro- 
fession of which was alleged to be forbidden in the 
kingdom of Servia. The prisoners, who had been al- 
ready confined to the police cells for two months and 
a half, were sentenced to terms of imprisonment 
varying from three to six months, the latter term be- 
ing given to three men previously convicted. On 
appeal, this sentence has been practically quashed, 
and the prisoners have now been set at liberty. — 
The Messiah’s Kingdom. 


ExtinevuisH vanity in the mind, and you naturally 
retrench the little superfluities of garniture and 
equipage. The blossoms will fall of themselves when 
the root that nourished them is destroyed. 


How wisely do they act, who taking no anxious 
thought for the morrow, are attentive, according to 
present ability, to the duties of the present day.— 
John Thorp. 


THE BITE OF SERPENTS. 

Let us observe what happens when the rattlesnake 
means mischief. He throws himself into a spiral, 
and about one-third of his length, carrying the head, 
rises from the coil and stands upright. The attitude 
is fine and warlike, and artists who attempt to por- 
tray it always fail. He does not pursue, he waits. 
Little animals he scorns unless he is hungry, so that 
the mouse or the toad he leaves for days unnoticed 
in his cage. Larger or noisy creatures alarm him. 
Then his head and neck are thrown far back, his 
mouth is opened very wide, the fang held firmly 
erect, and with an abrupt swiftness, for which his or- 
dinary motions prepare one but little, he strikes once 
and is back on guard again, vigilant and brave. The 
blow is a stab, and is given by throwing the head 
forward while the half-coils below it are straightened 
out to lengthen the neck and give power to the mo- 
tions which drive the fangs into the opponent’s flesh ; 
as they enter, the temporal muscle closes the lower 
jaw on the part struck, and thus forces the sharp 
fang deeper in. It is a thrust aided by a bite. At 
this moment the poison duct is opened by the relaxa- 
tion of the muscle which surrounds it, and the same 
muscle which shuts the jaw squeezes the gland, and 
drives its venom through the duct and hollow fang 
into the bitten part. 

In so complicated a series of acts there is often 
failure. The tooth strikes on tough skin and doubles 
back or fails to enter, or the serpent misjudges dis- 
tance and falls short and may squirt the venom four 
or five feetin the air doing no harm. I hada curious 
experience of this kind in which a snake eight feet 
six inches long threw a teaspoonful or more of poison 
athwart my forehead. It missed my eyes by an inch 
or two. I have had many near escapes, but this was 
the grimmest of all. An inch lower would have cost 
me my sigbt and probably my life. 

A snake will turn and strike from any posture, 
but the coil is the attitude always assumed when possi- 
ble. The coil acts as an anchor and enables the animal 
to shake its fangs loose from the wound. A snake can 
rarely strike beyond half his length. If both fangs 
enter, the hurt is doubly dangerous, because the dose 
of venom is doubled. At times a fang is left in the 
flesh, but this does not trouble the serpent’s powers 
as a poisoner, since numberless teeth lie ready to be- 
come firmly fixed in its place, and both fangs are 
never lost together. The nervous mechanism which 
controls the act of striking seems to be in the spinal 
cord, for if we cut off a snake’s head and then pinch 
its tail, the stump ofthe neck returns and with some 
accuracy hits the hand of the experimenter—if he 
has the nerve to holdon. Few men have. I have 
not. A little Irishman who took care of my labora- 
tory astonished me by coolly sustaining this test. 
He did it by closing his eyes and so shutting out for 
a moment the too suggestive view of the returning 
stump. Snakes have always seemed to me averse to 
striking, and they have been on the whole much 
maligned. 

Any cool, quiet person moving slowly and steadily 
may pick up and handle gently most venomous ser- 

, pents. I fancy, however, that the vipers and the 
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copperheads are uncertain pets. Mr. Thompson, the 
snake keeper at the Philadelphia Zodlogical, handles 
his serpents with impunity; but one day having 
dropped some little moccasins a few days old down 
his sleeve while he carried their mamma in his hand, 
one of the babies bit him and made an ugly wound. 
At present the snake staff is used to handle snakes. 

I saw one October, in Tangiers, what I had long 
desired to observe—a snake charmer. Most of his 
snakes were harmless; but he refused, with well- 
acted horror, to permit me to take hold ofthem He 
had also two large brown vipers; these he handled 
with care, but I saw at once that they were kept ex- 
hausted of their venom by having been daily teased 
into biting on a bundle of rags tied to a stick. They 
were too tired to be dangerous. I have often seen 
snakes in this state. After three or four fruitless 
acts ofinstinctive use of their venom they give up 
and seem to become indifferent to approaches, and 
even to rough handling.—Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, in The 
Century. 


ALL GOOD WON THROUGH DIFFICULTY. 


Wuewn we look at the productions of man, we find 
that all their beauty and fitness have been won 
through difficulty. Whether it be a magnificent 
structure, ora stately ship, a speaking picture ora 
heartfelt poem, a beautiful room or garden, a tasteful 
costume, all speak of toil and care and difficulty 
that have been endured in their behalf. This it is 
which gives them their chief element of value and 
makes them lovely to our view. We only lose sight 
of it in our admiration, but it is there, enfolding and 
preserving all the bloom and brilliance which so 
greatly delight us. 

So in humanity itself all that is finest and most 
beautiful is intertwined with difficulty. We look 
upon the face of the tender infant and think that 
there, at least, is the beauty of innocence, without 
struggle or strain. But we forget that the power and 
character of former generations lie stored up in that 
tiny frame—that their toil and strivings and con- 
quered difficulties have all combined to trace the 
lineaments of the little one, and to form the germs of 
his future character. And, as he grows into youth 
and maturity, the beauty of his nature will largely 
depend upon the degree to which he stems the dif- 
ficulties of life as they arise. Only by care and ex- 
ercise and moderation, and some self-denial, can he 
attain the bloom of fine and perfect health. Only by 
the self-restraining discipline of eager desires and 
passions, can he obtain the blessing of a self-con- 
trolled and self-respecting nature. Only by regular, 
patient, and active mental labor can he acquire real 
knowledge and intellectual force and vigor. Only 
by continually regarding the happiness of others can 
he cbtain the beauty of an unselfish disposition. 
Only by active labor of hand or head and heart, 
only by stemming the difficulties that must surround 
him, and exerting all his energies, can he gain that 
force and strength and vigor which make the beauty 
of manhood.—Selected. 


LL 
METEOROLOGY IN SEVENTH MONTH. 


Tue statement of the U.S. Signal Service observer 
at Philadelphia for Seventh month is of much inter- 
est as covering a period of extraordinary rainfall. 
The fall recorded here, however, is less than at some 
other places in this region. The statement is as fol- 
lows : ‘ 

Mean barometer, 30.00. 

Highest barometer, 30.26, date 6th. 

Lowest barometer, 29.67, date 15th. 

Mean temperature, 73.8. 

Highest temperature, 94, date 10th. 

Lowest temperature, 60, dates 6th and 16th. 

Greatest daily range of temperature, 24. 

Least daily range of temperature, 5. 

Mean temperature for this month in 


TS ner alk ae NS 75.5 
a. 5... «sw Mel Me. 77.4 
1873, . 764 | 1883,. . 76.1 
1874, . 76.2 | 1884.. 718 
1875, 748 | 1885,. . ; 772 
1876, 784 | 1886,. . . 74.6 
1877, 76.7 | 1887,...... 707 
1878, Sek asa oh inctie 
1879, 75.7 | 1889, . 73.8 
1880, 748 | 


Total deficiency in temperature during month, 26. 

Total excess in temperature since January Ist, 
350. 

Prevailing direction of wind, northwest. 

Total movement of wind, 7.220 miles. 

Extreme velocity of wind, direction, and date, 34 
miles, northwest, on 15th. 

Monthly mean humidity, 76 degrees. 

Total precipitation, 8.39 inches. 

Number of days on which .01 inch or more of pre- 
cipitation fell, 17. 

Total precipitation (in inches and hundredths) for 
this month in 


1871, . 6.17 | 1880, . 7.74 
1872, . 9.20 | Rb bs fs + -s oc 
1873, . Re. (ees e086 se ee 
1874, . 2.25 | re 
1875, . ae bmn s.*0. . 3.83 
1876, . DIk | Aes ss 2.99 
1877,. 5.53 | 1886,. . . 4.23 
1878, . 4.35 | 1887, . 7.17 
1879, . 3.62 | 1888,. 3.38 


Total excess in precipitation during month, 4.09. 

Total excess in precipitation since January Ist, 
4.19. 

Number of clear days, 6; fair days, 9; cloudy 
days, 16. 

Dates of thunder storms, Ist, 11th, 16th. 

L. M. Dey, 
Observer Signal Corps. 


OTHERS sometimes appear to us more wrong than 
they really are, because we ourselves are not right 
in judging them.—Dillwyn’s “ Reflections.” 





For, though death be a dark passage, it leads to 
immortality, and that is recompense enough for the 
suffering of it.— William Penn. 
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WOMEN’S POLITICAL SUPERIORS. 


Our political superiors have just given another strik- 
ing illustration of their superiority. It happened not 
in the Cannibal Islands, but in the city which calls 
itself the Athens of America, and in the Meionaon, 
the very hall where so many peaceful woman suffrage 
conventions and decorous caucuses of women voters 
have been held. The meeting of the Democratic 
ward and city committee of Boston waxed so up- 
roarous, owing to the strife between the factions of 
Cunniff and Maguire, that the janitor turned off the 
gas, and the hall was cleared by the police. 

Just suppose that one of the women suffrage con- 
ventions or caucuses of women voters had filled the 
Meionaon with “a howling mob,” had made the air 
“blue with tobacco smoke,” had smashed glass and 
wood-work, and had finally been dispersed by the 
police! Wonld not the papers from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific have quoted it as a glaring proof that 
women were too excitable to be trusted with the 
right of self-government? But when such an inci- 
dent occurs in one of the political meetings of “ the 
less excitable sex,” it is too common to excite even 
a nine days’ wonder. 

Doubtless it was not men of the best type who in- 
dulged in this astonishing fracas over the question 
who sbould be chairman. But even these men be- 
have with comparative propriety when they go to 
church, to the theatre, to a lecture, or party, or to any 
other place where they take their wives and daugh- 
ters with them. It is evident that some civilizing 
influence is badly needed in our politics. Can those 
who are unwilling that women should supply this 
civilizing influence suggest any other cure ?— Wom- 
an’s Journal. 


THE GREAT PURPOSE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


“T see everywhere in Christianity this great design 
of liberating and raising the human mind. I see in 
Christianity nothing narrowing or depressing, noth- 
ing of the littleness of the systems which human 
fear and craft and ambition have engendered. I 
meet there no minute legislation, no descending to 
precise details, no arbitrary injunctions, no yoke 
of ceremonies, no outward religion. Everything 
breathes freedom, liberality,encouragement. I meet 
there not a formal, rigid creed, binding on the in- 
tellect through all ages the mechanical, passive re- 
petition of the same words and the same ideas ; but I 
meet a few grand, all-comprehending truths, which 
are given to the soul to be developed and applied by 
itsef; given to it as seed to the sower, to be cherished 
and expanded by its own thought, love, and obedi- 
ence into more and more glorious fruits of wisdom 
and virtue. I see it everywhere inculcating an en- 
larged spirit of piety and philanthropy, leaving each 
of us to manifest this spirit according to the moni- 
tions of his individual conscience. I hear it every- 
where calling the soul to freedom and power, by 
calling it to guard against the senses, the passions, 
the appetites, through which it is changed, enfeebled, 
destroyed. I see iteverywhere aiming to give the 
mind power over the outward world, to make it 





superior to events, to suffering, to material nature, 
to persecution, to death. Isee iteverywhere aiming 
to give the mind power over itself, to invest it with 
inward sovereignty, to call forth within usa mighty 
energy for our own elevation. I meet in Christian- 


ity only discoveries of a vast, bold, illimitable char- 
acter, fitted and designed to give energy and ex- 
pansion to the soul.”—Channing. 


THE BIBLE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


MatTrHew ARNOLD was appointed one of her Majes- 
ty’s inspectors of schools in 1851, and resigned in 
1886, after a service of thirty-five vears,in the course 
of which he paid three visits to the Continent for the 
purpose of studying the educational system there 
employed, of which he wrote three separate accounts. 
In what Mr. Arnold says in his report of 1868 con- 
cerning the Wesleyan Training College, he touches 
very thoroughly upon the place which the Bible 
should have in public school education. He says: 
“ What I saw in Germany struck me the more be- 
cause it exactly corresponds with the sort of use of 
the Bible in education which was approved and fol- 
lowed by my father. Even in the lowest classes, the 
children in a German Protestant school begin learn- 
ing verses of the Psalms by heart ; and by the time 
a scholar reaches the top of the school, he knows by 
heart a number of the finest passages from the 
Psalms and from the prophetical and historical books 
of the Old Testament, and nearly all the principal 
gospel discourses and parables from the New. These 
have become a part of the stock of his mind, and he 
has them for life. What a course of eloquence and 
poetry (to call it by that name alone) is this in a 
school which has and can have but little eloquence 
and poetry! And how much do our elementary 
schools lose by not having such a course as part of 
their programme! This at least, one would think, 
might be effected and inspected in all Protestant 
schools without occasioning any ‘ religious difficulty ’; 
and all who value the Bible may rest convinced that 
thus to know and possess the Bible is the most sure 
way to extend the power and efficacy of the Bible.” 


A SOCIAL REFORM IN THE KITCHEN. 


Ir is a well-ascertained fact that, with respect to about 
ninety per cent. of the community, the price paid for 
food comes to one-half the income or more. After 
this food is bought, how much of it is wasted in bad 
cooking? How much human force is wasted in con- 
sequence of bad cooking? How much does dyspep- 
sia or indigestion, caused by bad cooking, impair the 
working capacity of the people of the United States, 
and diminish their product? Can five cents worth 
per day be saved? Is not that a very insufficient 
measure of the difference between a poor, wasteful 
cook, and a good, economical one? If five centsa 
day can be saved on food and fuel,-while at the same 
time that which is bought and cooked may be con- 
verted into more nutritious and appetizing food, the 
difference in each community of 6,000 people would 
be $109,500 a year, or about nine per cent. of the total 
product of the typical community, which we have 
assumed to be $1,200,000 a year in gross. When the 
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attention of the labor reformer is brought down from 
grand schemes for altering the whole constitution of 
society, by act of Congress or of the State Legislature, 
to the simple question of how each person, each 
family, or each community, may better itself under 
existing conditions, great progress will have been 
made in solving all the problems which are now 
pending.— Edward Atkinson, in the Forum. 


THOSE WHO SUFFER BY WAR. 


You can hardly realize the horrors of war unless 
you have lived in a country like France, and have 
heard and known the village tales; the patient 
wretchedness of its women, its desolate homes, and 
its sons cast useless to the ground like fruit torn un- 
timely off the parent tree. You seea happy home 
with a farm, all prosperous; the fine young son is 
content to labor and get in the crops, and is the de- 
light of his mother, a widow. The time comes when 
be must be drawn for the army, and he goes. The 
farm falls to pieces; the mother can not work it 
alone. The son becomes reckless; he is only now 
“number 56 ;” he tries to drown thought in a city and 
gets dissipated, and the change of life throws him 
into a rapid decline. He gets leave. The mother, 
hearing a noise at her gate, looks up and sees the 
ghost of her son, she thinks—but no’tis he! Come 
home to die in her arms. 

I knew this woman. She lived in one room at 
my side—lived on the pence her neighbors gave. 
While I was there I gave her so mucha week in 
pity. She goes out only to chapel, and often mur- 
murs, “Ah! once I had my home, my farm, my beau- 
tiful son-—but la guerre, la guerre; took all from me!” 

This is but one; yet as a straw can show the force 
a river runs with, so this shows the desolation of 
French homes under, it may be, a sunny surface. 
When Florence Nightingale went forth who dreamed 
of “ to-day ” with all the world full of war notices? 
Yet so God works. Peace does not come ina day, 
but the utter absurdity of “war” now strikes our 
higher civilization. God calls us to work and suffer 
for all that is worth having ; so you work for peace 
and the reign of woman comes. It is she who has 
suffered most.—American Arbitrator. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—<According to the Chicago Inter-Ocean, Benjamin 
Franklin was the first to discover that storms in this 
country travel from west to east. He was interested in 
observing an eclipse and found that while the observations 
were spoiled in Philadelphia by a rain storm that came on 
just at the beginning of the eclipse, the sky was clear at 
Boston until after the eclipse was over. By communicat- 
ing with intervening towns he learned that the storm 
traveled eastward at a uniform rate. Simultaneous obser- 
vations taken in all parts of the country show that nearly 
all great storms follow the same general direction—from 
the west to the east. The same is true of cold or hot 
waves. Therefore, ta tell what the weather will be, in ad- 
vance, we have only to find out the conditions prevailing 
west of us. This is practically the course pursued by the 
signal service. 

—Prof. Holden of the Lick Observatory says the comet 
discovered by Barnard in Ninth month, 1888, is breaking 


up and has lost al] of its tail. It was subject to immense 
strain in passing the sun, and fragments are to be seen 
streaming behind in the form of a tail, directed not from 
but toward the sun. This mass of matter is at least 430,- 


.000 miles in length and its diameter 144,000 miles. The 


comet itself is still fairly bright, although it has lost an 
immense portion of its original substance. 

—It is stated that since the introduction of natural gas 
five hundred shade-trees have been killed by natural gas 
leaks in the parks of Allegheny City. 


—The British Foreign Office is negotiating a commer- 
cial treaty with Japan by which Great Britain surrenders 
the present judicial privileges of her subjects in Japan, in 
return for which concession the whole interior of Japan 
will be opened up to English trade. 


—Dr. Gradenigo, Professor of Ophthalmic Surgery in 
the University of Padua, has just succeeded in transplant- 
ing the cornea from the eye of a barn fowl into the eye of 
a patient under his care. On the eighth day after the op- 
eration the transplanted cornea presented a quite pellucid 
and convex appearance. Such a result has not yet been 
recorded in the annals of continental surgery.—Lancet. 


—Florence Nightingale is sixty-nine years of age and 
an invalid, but she has written a letter of sympathy for 
the Johnstown sufferers with her own hand. She seldom 
leaves her house nowadays; but she keeps up a lively in- 
terest in all that is going on, and she attends to an enor- 
mous correspondence from all parts of the world. 


—All the great transcontinental railways have secured 
space at the Detroit Exposition and will exhibit the pro- 
ducts of the regions through which their lines pass, with 
a view of attracting immigration. The Northern Pacific 
will exhibit the mineral, vegetable, and animal products 
of the States and Territories from Lake Superior to the 
Pacific Ocean. Another leading feature of the Exposition 
will be an exhibition of fruits and flowers. 


—aAnna B. Mitchell, a Nantucket woman, has received 
the appointment of notary public from the Governor of 
Illinois ; in the city of Chicago she has succeeded to the 
position made vacant by the resignation of Prof. S. W. 
Burnham, after his appointment as astronomer at the Lick 
Observatory in California. She had been his assistant 
stenographer. Her position is that of official reporter to 
the judges of the Circuit and District Courts of the 
United States, for the northern districts of Illinois. The 
duties of her office are to be in attendance upon the judges, 
either in Court or Chambers, for the performance of sten- 
ographic work, and to be present in the court rooms to re- 
port the judicial opinions and charges to the jury which 
are given from the bench. It is also to prepare the opin- 
ions of the federal judges for publication in the leading 
law journals of the Northwest. Outside the regular duties 
of her position, she is sometimes called upon to report the 
entire evidence in the trial of causes in the United States 
Courts, as well as the arguments of counsel therein.— Wo- 
men's Journal. 

—Some difficulty may be expected in getting a compe- 
tent president for Mount Holyoke College, to replace 
Mary A. Brigham, (who had been elected, but was killed 
in a railway accident). Mrs. Harding Woods, of Barre, 
Mass., who graduated from Mount Holyoke 28 years ago, 
and for ten years afterward was a teacher in the institu- 
tion was offered and has declined the place.— Exchange. 

—Ella Dietz Clymer, president of the New York “ So- 
rosis,” says: ““ Women in selecting their life-work should 
avoid those branches which are already over-crowded. 
Architecture is peculiarly suited as a work for women, al- 
though until recently it has not been chosen by them, 
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Women are the homemakers; they live in their houses 
more than the men. What more fitting than that they 
should design them?” 

—Mrs. P. M. Kendall, of Cambridge, Mass., one of Ma- 
ria Mitchell’s sisters, will probably write her biography. 
Prof. Mitchell has left behind her a mass of most interest- 
ing correspondence from the Herschels, Humboldt, Haw- 
thorne, and other eminent men and women.— Woman's 
Journal, 

—Charles G. Ames said recently: “A friend of mine 
says that his pet aversion is a strong-minded woman, If 
I had any aversion of that sort it would be for a weak- 
minded woman. I have never yet discovered what degree 
of weak-mindedness is necessary to the making of a com- 
panionable woman for a man of my friend’s opinions.”— 
Woman's Journal. 


CURREN T E VEN TS. 


DuRING last month 24,716 immigrants landed at Castle 
Garden, against 28,690 in July, 1888. Every month this 
year has been marked by a gradual decrease in European 
immigration. 

A vERY extensive strike of workmen in the coke re- 
gion near Pittsburg is now on. On the 5th instant it was 
reported that out of 14,000 ovens in the region, 12,000 
were idle. 

PRESIDENT HARRISON left Washington on the 6th, for 
Bar Harbor, to visit Secretary Blaine. He was accompa- 
nied by Secretaries Windom and Proctor, and Private Sec- 
retary Halford. He expects to return to Washington by 
the 17th inst. for a few days’ stay prior to his departure 
for Indianapolis. 

THE business portion of the city of Spokane Falls, near 
the eastern border of Washington Territory, was com- 
pletely destroyed by a fire which broke out on the night 
of the 4th inst. Twenty-five blocks, including all the 
public buildings and the Nortbern Pacific Railway freight 
warehouse and station, were burned, and the total loss is 
estimated at $14,000 000, though this is probably an over- 
estimate. It was feared some lives had been lost. 





WititiAmM T. Harris, of Cambridge, Mass., a well- 
known educator, and prominent in the Concord School of 
Philosophy, has been appointed U. 8. Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation by President Harrison. He is now abroad. 


THE constitution for the proposed new State of South 
Dakota has been completed by the convention at Sioux 
Falls, and was signed on the 15th inst. by 72 out of 75 
members of that body. 

Joun L. SULLIVAN, and“ Jake” Kilrain, the two prize- 
fighters who recently fought in Mississippi, have both been 
arrrested in other States, upon a requisition from the Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi, and have been taken thither for trial. 

THE young Emperor of Germany has been making a 
visit to England. He landed at Portsmouth, on the 2d 
inst., and was received with apparent cordiality, at Os- 
borne Palace, by his grandmother, Queen Victoria. 

THE extensive firm of Lewis Brothers & Co., dry-goods 
commission merchants of Philadelphia, with branch house 
in New York, made an assignment last week, causing some 
business disturbance and anxeity. Three mills which bad 
been manufacturing goods for them bave stopped work. 


NOTICES. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Eighth month will occur as 
follows: 
15. Shrewsbury and Rahway, Plainfield, N. J. 
17. Short Creek near Mt. Pleasant, O 
19. Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 
1. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
26. Pelham H. Y. M., Yarmouth, Ont. 
. Ohio Y. M., Salem, 0. 
Warrington Q. M., Menallen, Pa. 
27. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
28. Southern, Easton, Md. 
Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 
29. Bucks, Falls, Pa. 
30. Nottingham, E. Nottingham, Md. 


*,* Circular Meetings in Eighth month occur as fol- 
lows: 
18. Roaring Creek, Pa., 2 p. m. 
East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 
Gunpowder, Md., Old House, 10 a. m. 
25. Constantia, N. Y. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans- 
Royal BakIne PowpDEkr Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


{ 33 N. Second St., 





Amos HILLBORN & Oh 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PaR_Lork, Dintine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Springs, Sprune Cors, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
CARPETS. 


The entire selection of patterns for this season, com 
prising all the newest designs and colorings, is here for 
your inspection. Fresh importations of China and 


Japan Matting. BENJAMIN GREEN ’ 
Philadelphia. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . n - 1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 
and City properties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large 
amounts running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 
the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with 
whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 
Wa. HACKER, 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
8S. ROBINSON COALE, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
R. W. CLay, 
Wu. P. BEMENT, 
JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. R. L. AUSTIN. 


518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


“WALL PAPER 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


NEW STYLES, pero full length. HANDSOME 
GOLDS, 12c. a roll, LUSTRES, 6c. DAMASKS, 18c. 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS, '35c. Don’t fail to see 
these papers if you are about to purchase. If you 
cannot call, send postal stating price paper wanted, 
and we will mail samples, with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 








vow WM. HEACOCK, aga 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


~ 





Special attention paid to cme a 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


ts 


}{ AMILTON LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 
332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 
Payable at Brown Bros. & Co., N. Y. and Phila. 
DIRECTORS. 


MOSES E WORTHEN, 
Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. 
PETER REID, 


) ples _ Passaic, N.J. 


JOHN N. 


Tei Weller & Co, N. Y. 


W. F. R. 
WM. P 


Kearney, Neb. 


ALDRICH, 


Soke Print Works, N. Y. 


we. c. aoe eS x. ” 
rown: 
THOMAS SCA TERGOO 
Jno. M Sharpless & Co., Phila. 
CHAS. H. EELER, 
Mackintosh Green & Co., N. Y. 
JOHN M M. THA YER, 
rnor + Nebraska. 

GEO. OW EITM 

wit tman & Phelps, N.Y. 


We have General Agency for sale of Securities of DES 
MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. ; also offer Debentures, 
School and County Bonds. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. §@ When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.“@a 


AQUILAJ. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 





Best quality COAL ata reasonable price. Now is the time 
to a a spply 


Association of “Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howakp M. Jenxuns, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Saran J. Asu, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp14 A. ScHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. Larna, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXEecuTIvVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l’a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal] 
Doylestown, Pa.; Estelle Hall, Swarthmore, Pa. ; Clement 
M. Biddle, 815 Arch street, Phila. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 





